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INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH 
LIME AND ASHES. 





Mr. D. G. Weems, of Tracy Landing, Md., has 
kindly sent us the Fourth Annual Report of Dr. 
Higgins, State Agricultural Chemist, from which 
we copy the following instructive and interesting ac- 
count of the value of lime and ashes: as fertilizers, 
extending through five successive annual crops : 


“CamprincE, Dec. 24, 1853. 

“Dr. James Hicerrs—Deak Str:—I regret that I 
have been unable to comply with your request, made 
of me early last spring, in regard to instituting a series 
of experiments in agriculture, to test the value of dif- 
ferent fertilizers upon different crops, upon various soils 
whose constituent parts had pi -viously been ascer- 
tained by accurate analyses. 

“To aid in the end you had in view, early in the 
season I laid off several lots in my field for corn, 
specimens of which had been analyzed by you during 
your visit to our county, and manured with lime, 
ashes and guano; but, I am sorry to say, the whole 
effort proved a miserable abortion. The worm and 
dry weather in the spring seriously injured the crop, 
and the unusual flood of July ost entirely de- 
stroyed what was left by the worm. 

“ Having then obtained no results from the experi- 
ments undertaken at your suggestion, I may perhaps 
further the end you have in view, and not be ‘ traveling 
out of record,’ if I give you the results of other ex- 
periments demonstrating the same points, and under- 
taken a few years since, and some continued to the 
present year. The first one I shall refer to has been 








carried through a period of five years and to the 
pes season ; it was reported to you, as far as it 
ad been carried, in the year 1850, and noted in your 
first report. As stated in that communication, I se- 
lected several acres of land, in the year 1849, for 
experiments with lime and ashes, to test their relative 
value as manures for wheat, corn and clover. A por- 
tion of the soil of these several lots, all lying contigu- 
ous, you have examined and shown its elementary 
parts in your first report. Upon lot No.1 I applied 
100 bushels of ashes and reaped 174 bushels of clean 
wheat, and upon lot No. 3 only 7 bushels; lot No. 2 
was not gathered to itself, but stands equal in appear- 
ance with lot No. 1. The crop was sold for $1 per 
bushel One year all the lots rested in clover, when 
they were fallowed and the clover turned under; and 
upon the whole field about 100 bushels of stone lime 
per acre was applied, including all the experimental 
lots. Thus, upon lot No. 1 had been applied 100 
bushels of ashes and 100 bushels of lime, making a 
total cash outlay on said acre of $20.50. The crop 
that year (1851) was 334 bushels, which sold for 
about $1 per bushel (not having my account book 
before me, I can not state the precise amount). The 
crop on lot No. 3 was not noted after the first year ; 
but taking the product of that season as a standard 
of comparison (and the crop was full for the land ; 
there was no rust, smut or other disaster attending it), 
and we have the following results, showing the value 
and superiority of lime, bushel per bushel, with such 
ashes as I used; and in an economical point of view, 
and for the production of wheat and corn, and the 
profit flowing from a free use of both, thus: 
Two crops of wheat in 3 years, from acre No.1, improved 


land, 1734 and 33}4, at $1 per bushel,...........-...-..-. 
Deduct charge for cash paid for 100 bushels ashes, -. .. $12.50 
“ . “ “ 100 “ 


stone lime, 8.00 
“ 3 years’ interest on land, $10 per acre,........ 1.80 
*« 3 * as cash advanced for lime and 
SNEED Scdcnccnsdcandenannetaeneaaatesin 
“ also, charge for seed, cultivation, harvesting 
crop, hauling and spreading lime and ashes, 
GE IEEE, cecnedensesoenpoqsssnecuesies 11.00 35.70 
$15.05 


The product of acre No. 3 was, as above stated, first year, only 
7 bushels; and taking that as a standard for the next year, 





we have as a result two crops, 14 bushels,..........--.-.-. $14.00 

Deduct interest on land, $10 per acre, labor of cultivating, 
SR, TWN Bein ccdeddne pecccuds cbdeosocsece 4.40 
$9.60 


“This comparison shows that ashes py well, but 
lime better, especially when compounded with _the 
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former; and though the oulay was heavy, yet it soon 
paid back and proved the better economy. In the 
three years alluded to, two of cultivation and one of 
rest, the whole cost of improvement was repaid with 
interest on Jand and improvements, and left a net 
balance on hand of $15.05. Whereas the net value 
of the products of acre No. 3 amounted to only $9.60 
for the sane period, being less than No. 1 by $5.45. 
“The same field has been in cultivation twice since; 
once in corn and once in wheat, making up the 5 years 
through which the experiment has been conducted 
and the results noted. The crop of corn in 1852 was 
on the separate acres not measured. The crop from 
the entire field averaged 53 bushels per acre, and that 
on acre No. 1 was decidedly best. ‘The crop of wheat 
on that portion of the field where the lots were situ- 
ated was injured by the winter, fly, rust, and other 
disasters, and did not make a full yield. The product 
from acre No. 1 was only about 17 bushels. Add 
these results to the above statement, and we have the 
result of the five years: 
Net balance, as above shown, for 3 years, 
Crop of corn, 1852, 55 bushels, at 60 centa, 
Crop of wheat, 1853, now on hand, estimated at $1.50, . 





$57.30 
Deduct for seed, interest, cultivation, harvesting, and 


other expenses, 





$51.45 

“We have thus, as final results of the five years 
since the first improvement was made, after deducting 
all expenses, charges and interest, the net sum of 
$51.45 per acre against $19.20 per acre without the 
improvement—thus showing most conclusively the 
value of lime and ashes, in union or separately, as fer- 
tilizers for wheat and corn grown on such soils as I 
have described. 

“Other experiments I tried with various manures 
for sugar beets and mangel wurtzel. Two years in 
succession I planted my crop of these roots on a soil 
similar to the one just described, except that it con- 
tained more iron; I manured heavily with hog dung 
and human excrement in the hill, but reaped very poor 
crops, yet the same land had produced very fine corn 
a year or two before. But the last year of the two 
a portion of the crop was pitched on the spot where 
a pile of ashes had lain for a month or two, until 
they could be removed to the field, and the crop on 
that spot was magnificent; some of-the roots measured 
5.96 inches in diameter. I consulted Bovsstncavtr, 
and the mystery was solved at once. Your analysis 
proved that the land contained but a small portion 
of potash, and the analysis of the ash of the beet 
showed an unusual quantity was consumed by that 
plant, and that for the successful cultivation of the 
crop on my soil an extra supply was absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The next year I manured a few rows as usual; 
but on the balance ashes were applied on the drill 
after planting, and some before, at the rate of about 
100 bushels per acre. The result was as I expected. 
The crop was very fine where the ashes were applied, 
and very sorry where they were not. But it seems 
from these results to require a large supply of potash 
in the drill for a heavy crop, not only because of the 
demand for consumption, but from their inability to 
push ont their roots laterally in search of food, but 
are confined to a smal! space. 


“ Thus it seems that lime is a necessary application 
on my soil for the production of heavy crops of wheat 
and corn, and potash for crops of beets; both analy- 
sis and experiments prove this, and they have been 
proven to be the best applications respectively for the 
respective crops. Without lime, as well as other ele- 
ments, in a sol in proper proportion, wheat cati riot 
be grown; neither can beets without an adequate eup- 
ply of potash in proportion with other elements. if 
there be enough of all other substances and none of 
these, the crop must fail; or if not enough in propor- 
tion to others, the crop must be starved. As well 
might a manufacturer expect to make a piece of cas- 
sinet with cotton warp alone; wool must be supplied 
in proportion to the cotton used. If cither is wanting, 
or in too great an abundance, or eut of proportion, 
the product must fail, or the surplus be unprofitable, 
Farming is a great system of manufacturing. The 
farmer must have his proper materials in sufficient 
abundance and proper proportions, if be expects to 
realize satisfactory results. It is the business of 
chemistry to investigate these matters, to reveal the 
constituent parts of plauts, to show their wants, and 
the proportion necessary for their life and healthful 
developments, to show where they cau be found, where 
} in abundance and where not. But carefully conducted 
| experiments, I am aware, are necessary to the support 

of science, and the absence of them is the cause of 
the many errors learned men commit in dedueing their 
| theories. With the view of contributing my humble 
'efforts to shed light on a profession not properly my 
|own, [ have undertaken the experiments above de- 
tailed, and give the results for what they may be 
;worth. I remain yours, &c., James WaALLace.” 





We invite attention to the fact that so much as 334 
bushels of wheat may be grown by the use of lime 
and ashes alone, without any ammonia, or organic 
manure of any kind. With cheap mineral fertilizers, 
one may grow clover and other renovating crops so 
as to attain a high degree of fruitfulness, without 
either guano or the manure of the stable or barn-yard. 
In one sense, all organic manures may be regarded as 
themselves valuable crops; for whether produced on 
the farm or purchased from abroad, they may cost 
the value of an ordinary crop. To escape this heavy 
expense, the farmer has only to provide such ingre- 
dients as form the ash of cereals, clover, and other 
agricultural plants, to avail himself of the peculia 
benefits of rotation of crops, and the resources of the 
atmosphere. 


On many poor soils, lime alone has the power to 
bring out latent potash, soda, magnesia, chlorine, phos- 
phoric and sulphuric acids enough to supply the wants 
of several good crops. These minerals are always 
more or less locked up in earthy masses in an insolu- 
ble, and therefore unavailable, condition. The farmers 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, experience great advantages from the 
free use of calcareous manure ; and the comparative 
neglect of lime in other States, and in the longest 
cultivated portions of the British Provinces, involves 
a loss which ought to be removed. We have recently 
visited the States in which farmers use most lime, and 
every where found them well satisfied with the prac- 








tical results of this system. 
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IMPORTATION OF EUROPEAN CATTLE. | 





Tur Ameriean Agriculturist complains of this 
journal for copying, as a matter of agricultural news, 
a short article from the St, Louis Evening News, 
stating that Mr. Hunz, the Belgian Consul at St. 
Louis, “is organizing an association with a large 
capital for the express purpose of importing stock 
from Belgium and Germany.” Our contemporary 
devotes two columns of comments to this subject, in 
which statements are made that deserve a passing 
notice at our hands. He says: 





“Now, we can assure the people of St. Louis in 
particular, and Missouri in general, that they could 
not well do a more foolish thing than to import Dutch, 
French and Belgian cattle. Lt would be in fact worse | 
than throwing the money away; for the animals on 
arrival at St. Louis would not be worth the cost of 
their freight, to say nothing of other expenses. The 
cattle of these countries are no better in any single 
point than the good native cattle of the United 
States. They are not imported into England for the 
purpose of improving the English breed, but for becf 
and other purposes. Yet English cattle are taken 
to the above countries at high prices, for the express | 
purpose of improving their native stock. The very 
best of continental stock is pot equal to the third 
best breed of England. 

“We have often imported the best Dutch, Flemish, 
French and Spanish cows into America; and they 
can now be found pure bred, or nearly so, from the 
Canadas to Louisiana. Yet ask any good judge of 
stock whether they are any improvement to our na- 
tive breed, of which they are in a measure the foun- 
dation? The answer will be an emphatic—No. 

“The Dutch cows of certain breeds give a large 
quantity, but a poor quality, of milk; so does the 
English Yorkshire, and thousands of native American 
cows. But when the Dutch have done milking, it 
costs nearly as much to fatten them as they are worth. 
Not so with a good Short-horn or Devon. When 
properly bred, they will give large messes of rich 
milk; and when dried off to fatten, they take on flesh 
very rapidly, and pay the feeder a good profit.” 

When the senior editor of the Agriculturist was 
importing “Dutch, Flemish, French and Spanish 
cows,” Berkshire hogs, and other fancy animals, into 
the United States to be sold at high prices, we thought 
no better of the enterprise then than he appears to 
think of the Belgian Consul’s now. It being a pri- 
vate business transaction, it was no part of our edi- 
torial duty to use the press to condemn the importa- 
tions of Aten & Co.; nor shall we imitate the 4g- 
riculturist in proclaiming the “folly of the people of 
St. Louis in particular, and of Missouri in general,” 
if they do what the Attens have done. If we take 
any notice at all of these doings, our purpose is to act 
the part of an impartial historian; and in that capacity, 
it should not be necessary to expose past humbugs as 
the means of preventing their repetition. 

The Agriculturist devotes most of its article to a 
labored puff of Short-horn and Devon stock ; and it 
treats its readers with statements that have been a 
thousand times asserted but never proved, although 











the proof has been demanded for twenty years by the. 


dairymen and growers of beef cattle in this State. 
When or where has it ever been demonstrated by a 
fair trial, that a Short-horn or a Devon steer can 
elaborate more or better meat from any given amount 
of grass, hay, roots or grain, than our best native 
steers of the same age? When or where was it 
proved that our best native cows can not separate as 
much milk, butter and cheese from any given quan- 
tity of suitable food as the best Devon or Short-horn 
cows separate ? 

The Presidents and a majority of the Executive 
Oilicers of the New York State Agricultural Society 
have, from its beginning, placed that institution under 
the control of Short-horn and Devon cattle breeders; 
and we have, year after year, urged them to test by 
fair experiments the superiority of their high-priced 
imported living machines for the production of meat, 
wool, milk, cheese and butter, with such native ma- 
chines as are used for similar purposes. They have 
uniformly evaded such a tial. They are justly ap- 
prehensive that true weights and measures, and genuine 
science, will spoil their lucrative trade. Hence, specu- 
lation, not an increase of professional knowledge, is 
the spirit that governs too many agricultural associa- 
tions. A radical reform is greatly needed ; and we 
have watched for “the good time coming” when the 
people would demand it. 

We do not say that the so-called improved animals, 
of whatever name, are worthless, but that their supe- 
riority should be demonstrated by a larger return in 
value for their care and keep than less expensive ani- 
mals yield. Any such race having such vouchers of 
unequaled productiveness will command our earnest 
commendation. Give us a Herd Book based on 
science in place of tradition. Your cattle and swine 
genealogies must be weighed in an exact balance ; 
and if not found wanting, they will gain much by 
having passed the ordeal. How you created the first 
pure blood, and how its virtues have been subse- 
quently meliorated, until all other blood is dross in 
comparison, you must make plain to common farmers. 
Knowledge, not pretension, is the one thing needful 
in rural arts and literature. 





IMPROVED NATIVE COWS. 


Havine been reared on a dairy farm, and paid 
much attention to the economical production of milk, 
we have never yet seen any breed of imported cows 
that was able to elaborate more milk, butter or cheese 
from 1000 pounds of grass, hay or roots, than our 
best native cows yield. Nor are we alone in this 
opinion. The Hon. Joun W. Procror, of Danvers, 
Mass., one of the most distinguished farmers of the 
State, in an address before the Agricultural Society 
of Hillsborough county, N. H., made the following 
statement bearing on this subject: “Where can be 
found an animal excelling the Oakes cow for butter? 
* * * She vas a small sized, ordinary looking 
cow, with a small head and neck, straight back and 
broad hind parts, with milk vessels of best form and 
capacity. She was taken when about two years old, 
by a farmer in Danvers, from a drove on its way 
from Maine to Brighton, without any certificate of 
pedigree, as many others have been taken, and proving 
to be a good milker, was sold to his brother Oaxrs, 
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a shoe manufacturer, to afford milk for his family.” 
An account was kept of the butter made from her 
in one season. 
when her calf was killed, to December next following, 
she yielded 16 ths. of butter per week, besides one 
quart of milk per day for the use of the family. 

Mr. Procror says, “of the truth of this statement 
there is not a shadow of doubt. 
man than Mr. Oakes never lived. I knew him well. 
But it may be said that she was high fed or she never 
could have done this. So be it. 
of any animal to create such produce from nothing ? 
Suppose a cow to yield 20 quarts of milk a day 
throughout the year, how much do you think would 
be the weight of the milk? If I figure right, 15,000 
Ibs., or nearly 8 tons. Can this be expected of a 
cow without something to feed on?” 


De 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEC. 

OF THE MASS. BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

WE are indebted to Cuartes L. Fint, Esq., Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
for a copy of his first annual report, together with 
the reports of Committees appointed to visit the 
County Societies of the State. ‘The document con- 
tains 186 pages, and reflects credit upon its talented 
and industrious author. It is mainly devoted to an 
elaborate review of the past and present condition of 
the agriculture of Massachusetts; and as such it will 
be read with interest and profit, not only by the farm- 
ers of that commonwealth, but by cultivators in other 
States into whose hands it may chance to fall. 

Of all the crops, the cultivation of which is dis- 
cussed in this report, no one is likely to be less under- 
stood by our readers than that of the cranberry; and 
to this fruit the attention which we are now able to 
bestow on Massachusetts farming, will be confined. 

Mr. F rx says that the American cranberry is ex- 
ported very largely to Europe, though it is not uni- 
versally considered as equal to the Russian. Its natu- 
ral habitat extends from Canada to North Carolina, 
and in the swamp districts along the great lakes and 
rivers, indefinitely westward, perhaps to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

At the request of the Secretary, Prof. Horsrorn, 
of Cambridge University, made an analysis of the 
ash of the fruit of this plant, with the following re- 
sult: The fruit has 88.75 per cent. of water; and it 
is therefore a very watery fruit, as those familiar with 
cranberries will bear witness. 
small, being only .17 per cent., or about one-sixth of 
one per cent., on the undried berries. Deducting 
charcoal, sand and carbonic acid, the ash was found 
to be composed of— 

SSC: GS Sa OE Oe Re 50.7956 


BO ORpi onc cnnewstaesscecaccotgocsnsenscocssévcscs 
Chloride of sodium (common galt), 
Lime, - 
Magnes 


Io wincntukgovarctiemtienapietnesanain 
Sesqui-oxide of iron, .-...- 
Sesqui-oxide of manganese 
Sulphuric acid, 
Silicie acid, 
Phosphoric acid, 











100.0000 
To transform a wet swamp filled with bushes of no 
value into a-cranberry plantation, is a pretty expen- 


This was in 1816; and from May 17th, | 


A more reliable | 


Can it be expected | 


The per cent. of ash is| 


sive operation. On this part of the subject Mr. 
Fiint makes the following remarks: 

“ Many fields which I have seen, are thus arranged. 
Swamps like those described, which have always been 
considered as entirely incapable of improvement, have 
been reclaimed in many instances, with great labor, 
and filled up with coarse, white beach sand, and often 
when the swamp has been covered with water to the 
depth of three or four feet. The plants have then 
been set out in the manner described, from one foot 
to eighteen inches apart, in holes made in the sand by 
a small stick, hoe or dibble, and sometimes with the 
hand; a small cluster of roots taken from the sod in 
which they had been taken from their natural posi- 
tion, freed from grass and roots, being placed in each 
hole. In such a situation there will always be mois- 
ture enough for them. 

“The cost in these cases varies from $100 to $400 
per acre. Under the most favorable circumstances, 
[ have never known an atre prepared in this way to 
fall below $125; and that, too, even where it has 
been prepared in the most economical way, all the 
labor being performed by the owner himself. The 
| cost, in the situations described, including the origi- 
nal preparation by paring, fencing, filling up with 
sand, procuring and setting out the roots, has ‘more 
| frequently been about $300 per acre. In many cases 
| within my knowledge, the owner has contracted to 
| pay at the rate of $1.874 a square rod for preparing 
| the land and setting out the plants properly. In 
{somewhat more favorable situations, the contractor 
| pays $1.50 a rod, or at the rate of $240 per acre. 

“When the roots are thus transplanted, a foot or a 
| foot and a half being left between them, they are 
| expected to spread and entirely cover the ground with 
| vines in about three years. If the plantation is 

troubled by grasses at first, the rapid growth of the 
| plants will generally destroy them in the course of 
| three or four years. In one of the most successful 
| cases which have come under my observation, where 
j the plants have been set about six years, the quan- 
| tity of grass and weeds was much less the last season 
than the preceding ; the vines produced abundantly, 
| and there seems to be every reason to suppose that 
| the canberries will very soon take full possession of 
| the ground. But if they are set sufficiently near, anf 
| have a proper amount of labor bestowed upon them, 
| they will ordinarily, on sand, get an early hold of the 
| ground and bid defiance to all opposition. 

» * . 7 * * 
“But in estimating the comparative profits of the 
|} upland and lowland cultivation, it will be borne in 
| mind that the labor on the upland is greater, and the 
| land more valuable for other purposes. The liatvility 
to frosts is not, however, quite so great when the 
cranberries are in blossom. There can be no doubt 
that it will grow and do well on upland, and produce 
too a superior fruit; but it seems to prefer a poor, 
sandy soil, full of moisture, such as can be best ob- 
tained by improving swamps, which, unless used for 
this purpose, are nearly worthless. Half an acre of 
cranberries, on a very rich upland soil, has been esti- 
mated by the owner to have cost him, after being set 
four years, and including labor, interest of land, and 
other expenses of cultivation, about $300, or at the 
rate of nearly $600 to the acre ; whereas it has been 
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seen that the roughest and most uncompromising 
swamps may be reclaimed and set with cranberries: at 
about half that amount. If the soil be a rich loam, 
as in the case above mentioned, the grass and weeds 
struggle very hard for the mastery, while on the poor 
and barren sand they hardly grow at all, if the ground 
has been properly prepared in the first, instance ; so 
that the labor of cultivation is but very little at most, 
and many think that no care at all is needed. Thus, 
there seems to be much truth in the remark which I 
have often heard on this subject: ‘Give us sand and 
water enough, and we can grow cranberries to any 
extent.’ So far as my own observation extends, the 
fruit grown on pure white sand is quite equal in point 
of size and firmness to that grown on upland. More 
experiments may, however, show further advantages 
in its extended culture on upland. 

«It should be remarked that it will be well to spend 
sufficient time in planting the vines to do it properly, 
since they will thus get an earlier start, and sooner 
cover the ground. In the case of one plantation, 
visited during the process of transplanting, after the 
sand had been filled in and leveled, a line was carefully 
drawn and marks were made in the sand, eighteen 
inches one way and one foot the other, when holes 
were dug three inches deep by one man with a hoe, 
while others followed, dropping five or six roots into 
each hole, and after him followed a boy who pressed 
the sand carefully about them. In this way an acre 
was quickly planted. 

“No manure is needed for the cranberry. Indeed, 
from what has been said, it will be evident that the 
poorer the ground the better. In the experiments 
which have come under my observation, where manure 
was used, it caused the coarse grass to grow abun- 
dantly, to the injury of the cranberry plants, which 
were not apparently benefitted by the manure. But 
in cases of upland culture, swamp muck is often used 
about the vines with apparent profit. 

«Tn the case of vines growing naturally, it will be 
found advantageous to spread over them occasionally 
a thin covering of sand. 

“Time of Planting—If the cranberry is to be 
raised from seed, it may be sown in the fall or in the 

ing. For some reasons the latter is preferred, and 
the month of May is selected. It is better to crush 
the fruit and separate the seed from the pulp, though 
the latter is not necessary. The berry is sometimes 
crushed and mixed with sand, by which means the 
sowing is made more easy. 

“If the plants are to be propagated by cuttings, 
the spring is considered as preferable. The ground 
shoald be moist, but not liable to be flowed immedi- 
ately after planting. 

“ But for the usual mode of transplanting the vines, 
the fall is generally preferred, though there seems to 
be no difficulty in making them live when transplanted 
at any season of the year. I have known them 
transplanted in the middle of summer, and to live 
and do well. But if the planting be done in the fall, 
they take root in the spring and grow more vigor- 
ously the first year than they otherwise would. For 
this reason, if the ground can be made ready in the 
fall, it is desirable to have the vines set out then, and 
they will thus ordinarily have the start of those planted 
the following spring, by two or three months. If 





planted in the autumn, they will also bear a little the 
next summer, and the crop will increase gradually till 
the fourth or fifth year, when it seems to attain its 
highest yield. Circumstances may make some differ- 
ence in the length of time which must pass before a 
full crop is obtained, as if the vines are much choked 
up by grass, and retarded in their growth by want of 
care. The statement made above, both as to the 
time ordinarily required, and as to the effect of the 
unfavorable circumstances alluded to, is confirmed by 
the experience of many who have been engaged in 
the cultivation of cranberries long enough to have 
had opportunities of exiended observation on the 
subject. There seems to be no reason why the crop 
should diminish after the fifth year, nor is it certain 
that it will, as a general rule; yet it is evident that if 
at this age, the thrifty and healthy vines have covered 
the whole ground, they will be likely to bear to their 
utmost capacity. Probably, after the seventh or 
eighth year, it will be found to be well to rake or stir 
the surface under the vines so far as it can be done, 
or perhaps to spread over them a thin covering of 
sand or loam. 

“ The Yield.—The yield will vary according to cir- 
cumstances, but about one hundred and fifty bushels 
per acre will be a fair average; though an acre in full 
bearing will often produce more than two hundred 
bushels. In a very large number of cases, a bushel 
to the square rod has been gathered without much 
trouble of cultivation. In one lot visited by me, more 
than three bushels to a rod, or at the rate of four 
hundred and eighty bushels to the acre, on two or 
three rods, were obtained from very thrifty vines on a 
peat bottom, with a thin covering of sand. This must 
be regarded as a remarkable yield; and when the 
quality of the fruit is such as to command a ready 
sale at from nine to eleven dollars a barrel, which was 
offered for them the past season, this crop must be 
acknowledged to be very profitable. 

“Lovpon remarks that Sir Josepn Banks, after 
having imported the American cranberry into Eng- 
land, raised, in 1831, three and a half bushels on a 
piece of land eighteen feet square. ‘ This is at the rate 
of about four hundred and sixty bushels to the acre. 

“It is probable, that for several years in succession, 
the average yield throughout the State would not be 
more than a hundred bushels per acre, if it were so 
great; being some years much more than that, and 
others much less, the number of bushels varying ac- 
cording to the accidents of frosts and winter. 

“The market value of this fruit will also be different 
in different seasons. In 1852, four dollars a bushel 
for cultivated cranberries were very readily obtained. 
During the past season, the price has ranged from two 
to four dollars a bushel, according to the quality ; 
raising and falling, also, to some extent, according to 
the demand and the supply in the market. 

“The demand is rapidly increasing, and there can 
be little doubt that it will continue to increase as the 
superior quality of the cranberry, in some sections of 
this State, becomes better known. And if, owing to 
any circumstances, as competition from abroad, the 
value should fall to one dollar per bushel, it would 
still be a profitable and desirable product, especially 
when it is left to occupy its favorite barren and other- 
wise unproductive swamps and dead sands.” 
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SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 





Tue Prize Short-horn Ox, illustrated on this page, 
presents a fair development of all the important points 
of a good animal; and their study is respectfully com- 
mended to the attention of all growers and breeders 
Hitherto, Russia has furnished a large 


of neat stock. 








amount of tallow to England every year; and this! 


ment of the soil, while they concentrate the value of 
farm produce, and enable it to be sent to the most 
distant markets. These are controlied mainly by cus- 
toms and habits) In one community the popular 
taste demands coffee; in another, green tea; in 
another, black tea; and in another, there is no beef 
like that of a well-fatted Short-horn bullock, As 
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EXpLaNaTion.—A, Forehead, 


producers, farmers should watch the current of public 


supply will be cut off during the existence of the | sentiment. Every observing, experienced cattle-feeder 


present war, which may last many years. 


This con- | 
tinent ought to be able to send to Great Britain | 
‘whatever tallow, lard and meat it may need from | 
‘abroad; and now is the time to extend our economical | equal amount of meat and tallow. 


knows that butchers and drovers pay fancy prices for 
beautiful animals, as compared with those given for 
animals ugly in form, color, &c., although yielding an 
Hence, taste and 


production and export of these articles. Fat cattle| “good points” are matters of intrinsic value to the 
and pigs yield much manure, and favor the improve-} man who rears cattle for market. 
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IRRIGATION, 


Wr have often expressed our conviction of the 
great utility of irrigating improved lands in this 
country; aud it gives us pleasure to find our views 
fully sustained by intelligent Americans familiar with 
agriculture, who have observed the advantages of ir- 
rigation in Kurepe. LL. G. Morris, Esq., late Presi- 
dent of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
ofiered the fullowing remarks on this subject in his 
address before said Seciety, at its annual meeting, 
held in Albany, February 9, 1854: 

“The next subject I will call your attention to is 
that of irrigation. While in Europe, in 1850, and 
avain in 1502, I was forcibly struck with the great 
advantage of this fertilizer. There is many a brook 
or stream running comparatively waste through a 
farm, that, if properly directed, would add as much 
to fertilizing the land of said farm as the ordinary 
stock kept upon it. If you will allow me to trespass 
on your time, | will give a short description of the 
three modes of irrigation I saw in practice. 

“In Devonshire, England, I saw what is called the 
‘catch meadow’ system. The plan is this: A stream 
is dammed, and as large a pond formed at as high an 
elevation as the location will admit; that pond is 
tupped by a sinall ditch or raceway, at its bottom, to 
drain it; that ditch or raceway leads the water, keep- 
ing it at the highest elevation its head will admit, and 
allowing its banks to overilow and irrigate as it me- 
anders along, by wlich means a certain number of 
acres of the farm can be watered. This process is 
performed in the full, winter and spring, as often as 
the pond will fill. 

“ An experiment of this kind I witnessed in Exeter, 
at the Royal Agricultural Meeting held in that place 
in 1850. Mr. Georcr Turner, the celebrated agri- 
culturist of that section, exhibited the process on his 
own farm, and while the water was flowing made very 
full and explanatory remarks as to its eflicacy. Mr. 
‘Turner stated that he irrigated at any season of the 
year, excepting midsummer ; he also said he did not 
use manure on the part irrigated, but would hurdle 
his sheep above the irrigated land where the water 
could not get: by which means he transferred the 
advantage of irrigation by the droppings of the ani- 
mals which had consumed the pasture and hay, on 
the land below the water line. 

“The only disadvantage, Mr. Turner stated by 
telling an anecdote of the celebrated breeder Bake- 
WELL. BAKEWELL was so tenacious as to the exclu- 
sive breeding of superior animals himself, that he 
would not sell his old ewes to a breeder; and when 
it became necessary to part with them, he would fat- 
ten them on irrigated land, and then say to the 
butcher, ‘You may sell them to breeders if you 
please, as they will never produce increase hereafter.’ 

“This kind of pasture produces what is called the 
rot (a disease of the liver), and if the animal is not 
killed that fall it will die before spring. Mr. Turner 
staied that he was very careful never to graze his 
breeding flock on such pasture. Horned stock and 
other animals he expressed no opinion as to injurious 
effects, 

“The second mode of irrigation I saw on the plains 
of Lombardy (near the city of Milan), the great 








country for making Parmezan cheese, which is pro- 
duced almost entirely from the grass and hay, as they 
very seldom feed any thing else to their cows. ‘T'he 
process of making this cheese is very simple, and per- 
formed by men in a very careless and any thing but 
cleanly manner. 

“The cows are kept tied in the stables the year 
round, and only put out a few hours each day for 
water and exercise; they are rather better than an 
ordinary race of milkers, and are procured in Swit- 
zerland, at three years old, before they have produced 
their first calf; they are allowed to breed every year, 
and the young calves butchered ; and when they get 
too old for the dairy they are killed, and their places 
again supplied from Switzerland. They possess a very 
decided appearance as a distinct breed, being, univer- 
versally, some of them brown, and others mouse color, 
with a light or mealy tinge around the eyes and nose; 
very straight on the back; coarse in the bone, horns 
and hair. The agricultural establishment at Grignon 
prefer them to any breed of cattle. 

“The kind of irrigation used in Lombardy is by 
letting the water remain on the land, at a moderate 
depth, for a certain number of days; this country 
being so level, it is prepared thus: ‘The water which 
descends from the snowy peaks of the Alps, rests 
sitself in such beautiful lakes as Como and Maggoire, 
and after being quieted, tamed, and comparatively 
warmed, it winds its way in sluggish streams through- 
out those extensive plains. Previous to the channels 
of those streams being formed, and in great freshets, 
this whole country must have been irrigated naturally, 
which has produced one of the richest countries in 
the known world. At the present day, it is necessary 
to renovate that alluvial quality, and to do which, 
a stream is dammed at the most suitable location, 
and a raceway is formed, frequently by raising an 
embankment; this raceway is tapped at pleasure, and 
suffered to cover a certain amount of meadow, which 
is so graded and arranged by ditches that after the 
water has remained on it a proper length of time it 
is let off upon another meadow, so graded as to re- 
ceive the water of the others, &c. 

“The person owning a location high enough to 
warrant a stream being dammed, sells the privilege of 
taking the water from it for quite a large sum, and 
the next neighbor sells to his next neighbor, and so 
on. ‘There are certain periods of time, and depth for 
the water to lay on the meadow, regulated by the 
heat of the weather; and a crop is taken from the 
meadow once in thirty days, at a growth from seven 
to nine inches long, as thick as the hair upon a dog. 
The climate is so mild that eight or ten crops of this 
kind are taken per year; and if the grass is not cut 
every thirty days during the season of growth, the 
roots of the sod are injured. 

“The third and last mode I saw, and by far the 
most beautiful, and in all respects better adapted for 
our general use, was in that picturesque country, 
Switzerland. This country is diversified by moun- 
tains, steep side hills, slopes and flat lands; and when 
the water is finding its way down from those snowy 
peaks to the streams in the valley, its course is diverted 
by the peasantry, and obliged to flow over and irrigate 
the side-hills, and at last finds its way into the streams 
below, after having performed its enriching duties. 
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“This process ‘of irrigation is well understood in 
Switzerland, not only by the large farmers and small 
peasantry, but every woman and child seems to un- 
derstand the working and advantage of it. 

“When at Berne, [ spent part of two days with 
Mr. Fevienserc, the President of the Swiss Agri- 
cultural Society, and for whose kindness and hospi- 
tality I shall ever feel grateful. Mr. FeLLenpere was 
the son of the late celebrated FeLensera, the founder 
of Hofwyle (the celebrated institution which partly 
united with its studies agriculture); and while on the 
grounds at Hofwyle I had pointed out to me a very 
complete system of drainage, and the three different 
kinds of irrigation. This institution ceased on or 
shortly after the death of its founder, and the whole 
estate was for sale, it being the private property of 
the Fetiensere family. 

“Mr. Feccensere offered, if I desired, to send me 
a man to this country who was a scientific irrigator 
and drainer; and I believe it would pay a few of us 
well, as individuals, to import a man of that kind. 
He could take a gang of hands, prepare one farm, 
and then go to another, only moving himself, as the 
work can be performed by the common Irish laborer, 
if it is properly laid out and superintended. 

“The waters considered to have the most beneficial 
effects for irrigation, are such as the speckled trout 
frequent, and the water cress grows in luxuriantly ; 
and it is my belief that we have not a cultivated 
county in our State, or a cultivated State in our 
Union, but that the productiveness of which could be 
increased one-fifth by irrrigation, and that, too, at a 
comparatively small cost.” 


CLOVER HAY. 

Mr. Eniror:—Inclosed I send you a sample of 
linen yarn, spun by machinery in the North of Ire- 
land, twenty-two dozen to the pound. You will also 
find a few grains of what the Irish call “whin seed.” 
It is evergreen, and makes a beautiful hedge. 

i will also take the liberty of asking for some in- 
formation on curing clover hay, so that it will be free 
from dust when we feed it in winter. T sowed one 
bushel of clover seed and one of timothy to every 
ten acres, which produced very fine crops; and as they 
did not ripen at the same time, I was governed in 
cutting by the appearance of the clover. I com- 
menced cutting when three-quarters of the clover 
heads had turned brown. I made the hay the next 
day after it was cut, and put it in the barn. In the 
winter it was so dusty that it could not be fed to 
horses. Last summer I commenced cutting when the 
heads of clover were about one-third turned brown, 
cured the hay as before stated, and put about six 
quarts of salt to every ton of hay. I found but little 
improvement in the quality of the hay when I com- 
menced feeding it. If you will be so good as to 
give your opinion or some advice as to the time when 
it should be cut, and the proper method of curing it, 
you will confer a favor on 

Your humble servant, 

Sipney, Shelby Co., Obio. 


Mr. McEroy has our thanks for the specimen of 
exceedingly fine and beautiful linen thread, and seeds 





CURING 


H. McEtroy. 
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of a hedge plant; and we will do what we can to aid 
him in curing clover hay. We spent much of our 
youth on a farm that annually produced from fifty to 
one hundred bushels of clean clover seed, and have 
since had considerable experience in the curing of 
clover cut in all stages of its growth. ‘The dustiness 


| complained of accrues from putting clover hay into 


a stack or mow before the large green stems are suf- 
ficiently dried; and the difficulty in drying these 
arises mainly from the loss of the valuable leaves of 


| clover, if it be exposed to the sun long enough to 


cure its large stems. To obviate the inconveniences 
named, we cut clover for hay pretty early (when the 
earliest heads begin to turn, and go out of blossom), 
wilt the leaves and small stems, and finish the curing 
process in small cocks, by turning them with a fork. 
In this way, raking, whether performed by hand or 
horse power, does not shatter and waste the leaves 
and heads of clover (both of which break off easily 
when dry), while the thick juicy stems of the plant 
are readily cured by turning and opening small stacks. 
If from any cause we can not haul in hay as soon as 
it is ready, we put three or four small stacks into one, 
and take pains to put them up so as to shed rain. 
Clover, however, is peculiarly bad for stacking, for 
water runs through it very easily unless protected by 
a covering of fine hay or staw, or what is better, a 
painted cloth, like cotton sheeting. 

The science of curing any plants for hay is pre- 
cisely like that of curing medicinal herbs—the less 
sun and the more shade the better, but both need to 
be well cured. About three parts in four of clover, 
when cut at the right time for hay, are water, four- 
fifths of which ought to be expelled by drying. It 33 
a common mistake in farmers to put hay into barns 
and stacks for winter use with too much moisture in 
the plants) This moisture induces fermentation, 
heating, mow-burning, and involves a serious loss of 
nutritive matter. We know scores of otherwise ex- 
cellent husbandmen, and large stock-growers and 
dairymen, who follow a bad tradition in curing, and 
failing to cure, their annual crops of corn-fodder and 
grass cut for hay. This defect gives them moldy 
corn-stalks, dusty hay, and horses subject to the heaves 
and sore eyes. A wise farmer will be careful not to 
leave too much of the natural juices of forage plauts, 
undried, in their stems, heads, or foliage. Young 
corn plants, when from twenty to thirty inches in 
height, contain ninety per cent. of their weight of 
pure water; and up to the time of ripening their 
seeds, the amount of water is not below seventy-five 
per cent. Hence, in growing corn for soiling cows, 
we always evaporate a part of the water even in Au- 
gust and September, before feeding it to stock. 

Cattle like forage plants of all kinds partly cured 
better than when quite green, or quite dry; but such 
plants heat and sour, and sometimes rot, if put up too 
green, or too wet. We have often thought that 
where labor is not very expensive, it will pay not only 
to cure hay and corn-stalks well, and cut them before 
feeding, but to moisten them thoroughly again, to fa- 
cilitate the extraction of all nutritive elements in 
such food, as it passes through the digestive and ali- 
mentary organs of domestic animals. Very dry forage 
does not yield up to the blood all its nutritive proper- 
ties; much is found in the dung. Some have seen 
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whole corn, oats, and other seeds, that have been 
voided by the bowels; and a chemist can detect 
starch and protein elements in the fresh droppings of 
cattle, horses and swine. 

Hay-making and hay-feeding, and we will add, the 
economical production of hay, present many points 
of deep interest to the thoughtful farther. We have 
had far more difficulty in making good crops of clover 
grow, than in curing them so as to prevent the an- 
noyance of dusty hay. On soils of a medium quality, 
gypsum rarely fails to bring forward a fair yield of 
clover; but it sometimes fails. Ashes and manure 
never fail, so far as our observations have extended. 
Lime sometimes works wonders on meadows and pas- 
tures, but that too disappoints one occasionally. 
Warping and irrigation with muddy water fertilize 
grass lands about as cheaply as any way known to 
the writer. 





STONE WALLS. 





Mr. Eprror:—I have heard my father say that if 
he could have known what he now knows about stone 
wall by taking two trips to New Orleans before he 
had any laid, he could have saved money in the ope- 
ration. He had about 300 rods laid by as good wall- 
layers as he could get. Much of it was 3 feet at 
the bottom, and 33 high, without ditch or sticks, 
and‘with stakes and rails above. Most of this, on 
the dry ground, has stood in good order from twenty 


to twenty-six years. Then came the improvement of |” 


ditches, but they all were too narrow, and often too 
shallow. If the ground was wet, and the bottom 
of the wall touched the ground, the ditch did little 
good; and if it lay on astone that touched the bank, 
it was not much better. 

“The verdict of our best farmers, as I understand 
it, is that half wall is not half a fence; and that whole 
wall, if not slighted, is the best and cheapest for a 
long term of years. If a man can not lay a wall on 
a good foundation so that more than half of it will 
stand a hundred years, I think he does not understand 
his business. I think I can do it, and I am not the 
hest wall-layer in these parts either. In 1834 I 
commenced laying whole wall, and now have probably 
750 or 800 rods; and where the ground is dry it 
atands very well, whatever the kind or quality. Some 
of it on ditches does as well; but if the ground is 
vet, and the ditches poor, the wall soon tells of it. 
'f it is well laid, and the stones good, it will sway one 
way and another considerably before it falls. 

If any of the stones are like to be in your way very 
toon, make up your mind the best way you can where 
tou want. a wall; and if the land is wet, dig a good, 
ang ditch, at least 12 inches wider than the 
wall. 

If the hard-pan is close by, I don’t know as you need 
xo into it any; if not, let it be from 12 to 20 inches 
leep, according to the softness of the ground. I liik: 
much the best to plow and scrape out the top—two 
of us in this manner often being able to dig twenty 
rods ina day. ‘The team should be handy, and the 
hands too, or the ditch may not be of the right kind. 
Fill full with your poorest, smallest stones, having the 
finest on the top and at the sides. The largest may 
be picked for the bottom, and the smallest shoveled 





ontop. I often use a shovel for small stones. Stones 
too large to lay above the bottom of the wall, should 
be unloaded on the line, for the bottom, and the rest 
laid each side. If one man lay the wall alone, per- 
haps if only a quarter are put on the lower or back 
side, if there be such a side, just for the bottom, it 
will suit as well as any way. 

Working at stone is sometimes called “knitting 
work ;” yet though you work at that mainly at odd 
spells, you can often take time for prying up the large 
ones, when the ground is not very wet al soft, and 
not very dry. If, however, it is hard and dry, have 
your bars as slim at the point as they will stand, not 
square, but flat, and in heavy prying use them edge- 
wise. ‘Two men, with 4 or 44 feet bars, can usually 
pry up any stone that a team can draw, by getting at 
the best side, selecting a good fulcrum, and perhaps 
sinking it in the ground a little so it will not work off 
and make too long a pry. If you want a longer 
lever, perhaps you can find a stout, seasoned rail, 
small at one end, that will make a good one. If any 
of the stones are too large, you can break them by 
burning them with one or two loads of stumps, &c. 
I don't recoliect as I ever failed of breaking a stone 
in this way; sometimes one load of stumps is sufficient, 
but in some instances it is necessary to use two or 
three. I suppose it necessary generally to have the 
fire go well under and on all sides of the stone, so as 
to swell the outside all around as much as you can 
before the center gets hot. 

Drawing stone is not very unpleasant business, I 
think, when you get a little used to it, and take the 
advantage of it well. If you can man two boats, 
and not draw far, and perhaps down hill, and neither 
crew let the other get the start of them, so as to have 
help to unload, and each hand have a good lever or 
iron bar, and if the load is very heavy throw off a 
few of the largest ones from the side toward you, 
you can unload quick and not wear your fingers 
much, and can clear a lot in this way in a little while. 
If the fingers get sore, or the weather be wet, the 
stones dirty, &c., I try hard to think of some other 
work that needs attention. I once got an old cart 
for a trifle, with loose spokes, and had the spokes 
shortened and thus made firm, leaving the wheels 4 
feet in diameter. It had a very?strong box, extending 
out over the wheels on each side, and therefore very 
wide, with sides only about 10 inches high, a strong 
end-board at the fore end from 4 to 6 inches wide, 
and along tongue, giving a fine chance at the ends 
to put in stones, and not a bad one at the sides. The 
box was short enough behind to make an angle of 
45° when tipped up. A less angle would not let the 
stones out good. Te you could get a strong axle in 
truck wheels, you could rig a first rate stone cart. It 
is said that to take a wagon with a long reach, and 
swing a large boat under it just high enough to clear 
the ground, attached to rollers playing against the 
stakes, with holes and levers so as to take up and 
lower at pleasure, is a first rate way to draw large 
stones along distance. To unload, drop the hind end, 
raise the fore end, and go ahead. I often tip over a 
load of stones on a boat with the team. Hook into 
an auger hole or otherwise back of the middle, and 
if necessary run down the bar into the ground oppo- 
site, throw off a few coarse stones to keep the boat 

























































from sliding, and lift at the nose of the boat with al 
lever as the team starts. 

Perhaps a quarter of the stones ought to be small | 
ones, to make a strong wall. Provide plenty of tim- 
‘ber for sticks; if the wall is 28 inches at the bottom, 
eut it 24, 21, 18, 16 and 14 inches, and of the longest 
kinds the most, and let the wall-layer split them to 
suit himself. I like best to lay wall by a frame. 
Take a piece of scantling about 28 inches long for 
the bottom, two strips of board 4 or 5 inches wid 
and 5 feet long for the sides, a piece from 8 to 
inches long and 4 or 5 wide for the top, and nail to- 
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g2thor—fasten to a stake back of it, and have a plunb 
to show when it is perpendicular. The plumb may 
be a stone; or take a brass knob made for an ox’s 
horn, run a wire down through the middle, aud fill 
with lead; or sect a smal! egg shell in avhes or sand, 
put in little pieces of iron or other heavy stuff, and 
fill with melted lead. Set the frame from 14 to 2 
rods from the wall already laid; fasten one end of 
your line t» a tapering stick stuck into the wall, and | 
run it around the frame and fasten at th 
of the wall, as before. When you get near the top, 
run a line from the top of the frame to the top of the 
wall; and if you pay any attention to your lines, you 
may have a good shaped, true, perpendicular wall. | 

You may put your worst stones into the bottom 
of the wall; but above the lower tier, till you get up | 
24 or 3 feet, make strong work, if in your power—using 
plenty of sticks, and don’t be afraid of their rotting, 
if they are good timber. I once laid over some half 
wall built 18 years before, and part of the sticks in it 
were Chestnut cut from an old rail fence that for- 
merly stood there, about half of which I put in again. 
Esquire Rier, the builder of the former wall, said he 
thought Basswood would last 50 years. I have not 
the least objection, however, to making the fence so 
it will stand good after the sticks rot; much of it 
ought to do so. Every tier of stone may have a tier | 
of sticks, 1 or 2 feet apart, split 14 to 3 inches wide, 
and a quarter to a half an inch thick. The longest 
sticks should be the largest, and all may vary in shape 
to fit different places. LI insist on breaking joints in 
the middle of the wall, as well as at the sides, as on 
the inside work mainly depends its strength, especially 
near the bottom, where it generally commences falling. 
Many stones ought to reach well into the center. 
Don't make a weak spot without knowing it, or fas- 
tening it well with good stones, sticks, &e. At the 
poorest spots I seldom hesitate what kind of stones 
to get next, and at the best spots never; the poorest 
I see, unless they are too poor, I leave for a ditch or 
other place for poor stone. Leave plenty of stones, 
if they are not needed at the bottom, that will reach 
across at the top, as they will add strength to the wall 
and facilitate the laying. I like to see large chunked 
stones on top. New beginners often have the sticks 
too long for the place they put them in. They may, 
as a general thing, be so short as not to catch the rain. 

A man of suitable turn to make wall, with his mind | 
intent on the business, will devise more and better 
ways to strengthen it than I can tell him. Don’t turn} 
the face side out, unless it will lie just as well so;| 
the handsomest wall is that which stands up straight. | 
The cheapest way to add to the beauty, is to have it 


41 “_ 
e olner side 
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too low. Flat stones, or those lying firm and haying 
a good shaped top, laid skillfully in the middle, adds 


much to the streneth of a wail. If tied on 1 or 2 


inches to a side stone, either below or above, es 


pecially if there be much weight on them, and the 
grip be a fair one, they will not easily get loose. 

Hawnnipa, N. Y. Joun Watson. 

THE POTATO—IIS DETERIORATION 

AND IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have been a tolerably close ob- 
server of that esculent vegetable, the potato, culti- 
vating it with great success, notwithstanding the curl 
rot, or malady, as it is called. Since 1 have ascer- 
tainen the fact of the potato being a mountain plant, 
[ have looked as far back as 1846, and have since 
that period cultivated it on upland, and it may be 
from that source that I owe part of my success., 

There are four principal reasons which my expe 
rience tells me are the causes of the decay of us 
potato. They are—/irsi, late planting; sé ond, © 
ting sets; third, ravages of insects 5 J gurth, thick or 
close planting. 

First. I usually plant as soon as the ground is euf- 
ficiently dry to plow. In so doing I think they haw 
the benefit of that cool moisture incidental to the 
first part of the season, which is conducive to the 
crowth of potatoes, thereby enabling them to come 


to a great state of maturity before the extreme heat 


in the latter part of the summer. Two years ago I 
planted my potatoes in April, and at harvesting I 
had no rotten ones; and on the 3d of June of the 
same year I let a neighbor have some of the same 


}sort of seed which 1 had planted, and he planted 


them, but in a short time after he harvested them 


they nearly all rotted. I have observed this in many 
other instances. 

Second. I never cut my sets, except when I do 
it to try experiments, as I believe they loose much of 
their juice and vitality. Last year | planted sixty-six 
hills with uncut sets of medium size. J then cut 
some large ones through the middle, dropping the 
seed ends in one pile and the stem ends in another, 
and planted sixty-six hills with sets of the stem ends, 
and sixty-six hills with sets of the seed ends, along- 
side of the uncut sets. In harvesting, the uncut sets 
had no affected tubers, while those from the stem ends 
had one gallon of affected tubers, and those from the 
seed ends had three-fourths of a bushel of affected 
ones, and the former yielded a bushel and a lalf move 
than the latter. 

Third. There are two kinds of insects worthy of 
notice. One is asmall black bug about the size of the 
flea, that jumps very much like that insect when ap- 
proached, which gnaws the cuticle off the leaves and 


| yourg shoots; it also works on cabbage, turnips, 
| radishes and peppergrass. 


The other is a large va- 
riety, growing from a half to three-fourths of an inch 
long; some of them are of a dusky-brown hue, while 
others are brown, striped with yellow. They were so 
numerous here three years ago that they devoured 
the leaves of my potatoes, beets, beans, and many 
other vegetables; they then traveled off to the wood- 
land, falling aboard of vegetation there, and devouring 


pretty level on the top, if you do not get some of it | it like so many herbiverous animals. My potatoes 
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are more generally injured by these little pests than 
by any thing else. A good preventive is to sift 
dry unleached wood ashes or slaked lime over them 
while they are wet with dew or rain, which I believe 
acts as a lunar caustic, at once destroying them. 
They soon disappear, at all events. Perhaps you, or 
some one else conversant with entomology, can give 
the names of these insects, 

Fourth. A great many people having a small lot 
of ground for potatoes, will, in order to get the largest 
yield, crowd them on three times as close as they 
ought to be; and the result is, they throw up a bunch 
of weak tops and smother each other, and shut out 
the air and light, which are particularly essential to 
the growth of the potato—the haulm rots next to 
the ground, the outside leaves curl and mildew, and 
in a week or so die, and the fetid juice passes down 
and affects the tuber, which very soon sets up decom- 
position. Is it not then a wonder that the potato, 
under so many states of deprivation for more than a 
century past, docs not become entirely extinct ? 

In addition to the above causes, may be mentioned 
the bad management of pitting. I have noticed a 





however, did not appear to impede the growth of 
the potatoes much, the haulm looking green and fresh, 
and entirely covering the ground, so that it could not 
be seen, and the ground was perfectly mellow and 
porous. The crop was excellent, yielding 60 bushels 
of large tubers; ene was 15 inches long, and weighed 
3 pounds—another, a pronged one, would hardly go 
into a peck measure, and weighed 5 pounds. The 
crop averaged 48 fold to the seed, and 480 bushels 
per acre. 8. A. Ex.is. 
Roscor, Coshocton Co., O. 
7 ——lii> °©——— —_——-— 


INDIAN CORN. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is unnecessary to speak of the 
great importance of this truly American plant. It 
is equally at home in the Northern limits of the 
| temperate zone as well as in the semi-tropical climate 
|of the sunny South. Man, beast and bird equally 
| find a wholesome, healthy and palatable food from 
| ite ripened grain. It is a plant too which pays 
well for all the labor and cultivation bestowed upon 
| it; and the cultivator who neglects to put his land in 








great many farmers here who defer digging their po- | proper condition and tilth, finds when the harvest 
tatoes till late in autumn, after the fall rains have | draweth nigh that small ears and puny stalks are the 
come on, and then have to take them up in a wet | reward of his previous neglect. Such being the case, 
state and put them away, which is very detrimental | it is of great importance that the soil be properly 
to them. ‘They should be taken up in dry weather | fitted and prepared, in order that its growth may be 
and left in the sun to dry, and then carefully pitted or | encouraged and the precious grain be put out of the 








stored in a dry cellar. 
Last season I cultivated a small plot of ground 
(one-eighth of an acre), to ascertain the expenses of 


culture. It was of a north-eastern aspect, and the | 


soil was composed of sandy and clayey loam, inter- 
mixed with vegetable mold. It was broken up on 
the 10th of April and left to the 2d of May, when 
there were five loads of well-decompdsed stable ma- 
nure spread on, and plowed in to the depth of eight 
or ten inches. It was then well harrowed, and fur- 
rowed off three and a half feet each way, and two 
sets dropped in a hill, six or eight inches apart, and 
covered four or five inches deep. The variety used 
for seed was the Red Neshannock. 'They were cut 
crosswise, the seed ends being planted in one place 
and the middie and stem ends in another; and those 
from the seed ends on being harvested were not only 
of a smaller size, but had more pronged and more af- 
fected ones than the others, there being half a bushel 
in all, which I charge to late planting and cutting 
sets. As soon as they were up sufficiently high, they 
were plowed, with three furrows in a row, and hoed, 
with a broad flat hill hollowing in the middle to con- 
duct rain. ‘This includes all the work ‘or care they 
had. The following is the bill of expenses of culti- 

vation: 
April 10—Rreaking up the lot, ....................... $0.18 
37% 


« 30—Hauling three loads of manure,.-........- Thy 
r 2 “ e and plowing,. .75 


2 





— ” two 
—“Spreading manure,........----. 
—One and a fourth bushels of seed,..........-. 
—Pianting the same. = 37} 


cocccececes le 





Mototoe 


The middle part of last season was very warm and 
dry here; there was not rain enough in six weeks to 


| way of the early frosts of autumn. 

It is a rank feeder; and provided the soil be 
| thoroughly plowed and pulverized, you can hardly 
make the soil too rich. Spread your manure on a 
| green sward ; then with a good, strong team, and a 
deep-set plow, cover it well with earth. Use the har- 
| row well until the land is as mellow and friable as you 
would wish your garden soil to be. Plant your rows 
straight—be particular to have them straight—other- 
wise the cost of after cultivation is very much in- 
creased, 

Moisten your seed corn with warm water, and to a 
bushel of corn add a pint of tar; stir thoroughly till 
-ach grain has its coating. Dry with plaster of Paris 
or ashes. Plant when the Dogwood or Shadblow is 
in blossom, or when the leaves of the White Oak are 
about the size of a cent. Give the young plants, 
when about two inches high, a handful of leached 
ashes or plaster. Keep the cultivator or corn-harrow 
-in active operation between your rows, and particu- 
larly when it is a dry time. Of the importance of 
stirring the soil during a time of drouth, one may 
easily satisfy himself by digging a hole to the depth 
of about a foot in a hard baked soil, and refilling with 
earth made mellow and fine. He will find in a few 
days that the mellow earth is moist and damp, even 
while the adjoining earth is as impervious and im- 
penetrable to the refreshing dews as so much rocky 
surface. Connected with the necessity of deep tillage 
as a protection to the growing plant, is the present 
practice of the Narjo Indians of New Mexico, where 
the climate is very dry and arid. They make a hole 
about a foot in depth with a stake, and enclose the 
seed corn in a ball of moist earth and drop it in tli 
|hole. The moisture contained in the earth sprout 
| the corn, and being placed so far below the dry sw - 





lay the dust on the public highway. The drouth, | face of the upper soil it takes care of itself, and neeus 
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but to be kept free from weeds to insure a generous 
return. 
It has been a disputed point whether topping the 


corn or cutting it up by the roots is a better prac-| vember, I got thirty-two bushels to the acre. 


} 

| favorable circumstances, and on new land, I raised 
| . . . 

| thirty-four bushels of wheat to the acre. Last sum- 
}mer, on the same ground, from wheat sown in No- 
The 


tice; but repeated and careful experiments have shown | following letter, which I received a short time since, 
that there is a loss by topping, to say nething of the | will show that I am not the only successful farmer 


annoyance caused in plowing under the stubble left. 
Cut when the corn is glazed—and it may be cut in 
the milk even, if early frosts threaten. When husked, 
be particular not to put too many stalks together, for 
they retain moisture and dampness long after the tops 
and blades can be crumbled to dust in your hand. 
There is another use I would most strongly recom- 
mend all to make trial of—it is not an experiment— 
for all who have tried the same express themselves in 
the highest terms of its value as a forage crop in time 
of adrouth. Generally in our climate the months of 
August and September show bare pastures and fields. 
An acre of corn sown in drills nine inches apart, and 
cut when iu tassel, will supply the need of many acres 
of pasture at a time when pasture fails. Will not 
some of my readers try the experiment of preparing 
a piece of ground, sowing with corn for forage pur- 
poses only, and soiling their cows and cattle during 
the warm summer months, when flies and scant pas- 
ture annoy and vex, and report the same for the benefit 
of brother farmers? Facts are wanted, and it is only 
by analysis of facts and correct inferences deducted 
therefrom, that agriculture can be made a science. 
Yours, A. D. W. 


— — 


+ IN OREGON. 





FARMIN( 


Epiror oF THE GENESEE FarmMer—Sir :—If you 
will give me space, I will try to show to your numerous 
readers that an article in the October number of the 
Farmer, over the signature of W. B. Dayton, Ore- 
gon City, is prejudicial to the interests of Oregon. 
In giving a short account of things in Oregon, he be- 
gins by saying that what he writes will be plain mat- 
ter of fact, that comes under his own observation. 
Now, sir, it would seem to me that Mr. D. has not 
only confined himself to his own observation, but that 
his observation must have been confined to those 
poor, brushy, ferny, rocky points about Oregon City. 

Mr. D. very justly says, that in describing the state 
of things in Oregon all the drawbacks should be stated, 
as well as what a crop could be sold for. According 
to my opinion, Mr. D. has given the drawbacks, and 
not what a crop could be sold for, or any of the ad- 
vantages of Oregon. From his statement, a person 
would infer that a poor man could not get along at 
all in Oregon; but if a man for common labor can 
get from $400 to $600 a year, it will bring a team or 


plow as “comeatable” in Oregon as in other parts of 


the United States. A poor man has as many advan- 
tages in Oregon as in any part of the world; he can 
get a good price for‘his labor, and all the produce 
that he raises he can sell for the highest prices; and 
as there are two crops of grass each year, stock does 
well out on the commons all the year—so he has 
nothing to feed out. 

As Mr. D. says, wheat is one of the best crops 
that is raised in Oregon; but he says that on the best 
lands there can only be raised twenty bushels of wheat 


to the acre. In the summer of 1852, under very un-| 


| here : 
Howe tc Prairie, Marion Co., O. T., Dec. 10, 1853. 

Daniet Crark, Esg.—Sin:—Your note of the 5th ult. 
is before me. I take great pleasure in auswering your 
questions in relation to the growth of wheat and potatoes. 

In the summer of 1852 I had 7} acres in wheat, which 
yielded 375 bushels. About 4} acres of this ground was 
summer fallowed—the balance was not. 

Now, in relation to the potatoes, I can not give youa 
precise statement of the amount I raised per acre. I 
think, however, I raised at the rate of 400 bushels per acre 
last season. I have just finished digging and putting up 
my potatoes, and find the return far more than | expectec 
when I saw you at Salem. Yours, truly, 

WESLEY SHANNON, 

Now, sir, in order to show that it will pay to raise 
both wheat and potatoes in Oregon, I will give the 
prices for the last two years: In 1852, wheat sold 
at $2 (@ $3 per bushel; flour, as Mr. Dayton says, 
at $9 (@ $20 per ewt.; potatoes, at $2 (@ $5 per 
bushel. In 1853, wheat sold at $2 (@ $3 per bushel; 
flour, at $7 @ $10 per cwt.; potatoes, at $1 per 
bushel. By this your readers will plainly see whether 
it will pay to raise potatoes and wheat in this section 
of the qountry or not. 

I am credibly informed that Mr. Suannon has never 
put one bit of manure on his ground, which is high 
rolling prairie. I might cite many other similar crops, 
but I think the above sufficient. 

I remain, sir, truly yours, 
Marion County, O. T. DanieL CLARK. 


rT + 


POTATO-CULTURE—CHEAP TILE 

Mr. Eprror:—Although so much has already been 
said on potato-culture, I will, with your permission, 
give the readers of the Farmer my plan. I prepare 
the ground fine and mellow, make very light marks, 
say 18 inches apart, drop in the potatoes, cover with 
about 3 inches of loose earth, and then cover the en- 
tire ground with straw, about half rotten, to the 
depth of 4 or 5 inches. They require no more care 
until they are dug. I can raise more in a row, with 
| double the rows, than in any other way, and that 
| without tending. I have tried it two years. The 
insect your correspondent in the March number com- 
plains of, does not like the looks of such a place. 
My potatoes were all sound, while others by the side 
of them, planted in the usual way, were destroyed. 
If your correspondent will try it, he will find there is 
no “old woman’s indigo test” about it. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Diyswore, of Ripley, 
wishes to know how to procure cheap tile to make 
under-drains of. If he will in May or June cut down 
a Hickory tree, lay the bark off in strips of 12 inches 
in width, expose it to the sun until it nearly closes 
(which will be in about two days), and then put it 
away until he wishes to use it, so that it will not close 
up entirely, he will have tile that will not fill up with 
| crawfish or moles, and will last as long as any he can 
| get, and be much cheaper. Yours, with respect, 
Rinceviie, Warren Co., O. BuckEYR 
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FARMERS, STUDY YOUR PROFESSION. 

Mr. Eprror:—It is somewhat strange that the 
little time farmers devote to literary pursuits, they 
spend in acquiring political’ in preference to agricul- 
tural knowledge. We now address the farming com- 
munity. 

The lawyer spends his time poring over his law 
books, acquiring a knowledge of jurispradence. The 
physician dissects the human body, ascertains the pre- 
cise location of every artery, vein, muscle, nerve, bone, 
&c., &e., acquires a knowledge of the conditions of 
health, and the causes of disease. The minister pon- 
ders over the Sacred Scriptures; and reads works that 
will afford him a knowledge of divinity. In short, 
they all “study their profession.” Now, how is it 
with the great mass of those who devote their time 
to tilling the soil? You profess to be farmers—agri- 
culturists—and yet almost the sum total of your 
reading and study is of a political character. We 
are denominated a nation of farmers; yet we patronize 
and support about three thousand pelitical, and but 
sixty or seventy agricultural, papers—about in the 
ratio of forty-five to one. The greatest source of our 
nation’s wealth and prosperity is in her agriculture. 
Our schools and colleges for disseminating a knowl- 
edge of the professions of law, medicine, and divinity, 
are numerous (all well enough) ; yet the whole nation 
can scarcely boast of one such institution for the 
spread of a scientific knowledge of agricultural opera- 
tions. We read with delight and admiration of our 


vast exports of agricultural products; yet do little or | 


nothing, in the aggregate, to keep up the produc- 
tiveness of our virgin soil. We boast of our privilege 
of having a voice in the elevation of our officers; 
yet,vote for men unskilled in our profession, who will 
legislate on any and every subject save that of spread- 
ing abroad a scientific knowledge of agricultural pur- 
suits. Each state, county and town throughout the 
Union, almost, has its regular meetings for the discus- 
sion of political topics; yet how few such societies 
meet regularly and erelusively for the discussion of 
agricultural topics, compared with the political. 

Now, farmers, our appeal is to you—to you, who 
have the power of swaying every legislative body in 
the Union—to you, who may say to them, Legislate 
for us, encourage our profession, attend to our wants, 
do what you can at least to aid us in discharging suc- 
cessfully the most important duty devolving upon 
man, or it shall be our most imperative duty to act 
the part of a Cromwei1—to throw you ont of our 
employ, and place those in your stead who will do 
our bidding. We say, to you the question is asked, 
Shall this system of things continue, so long as “ water 
runs” and mankind are born with the demand of food 
stamped upon their constitutions? We have more 
confidence and faith in the growing intelligence of 
American farmers than to believe that such a system 
of things will long be permitted to exist. Farmers, 
awake! behold your dignity and your strength! Ex- 
ercise the power you have for your own best interests 
and the good of the race, and your wants will not be 
neglected. Every farmer, or tiller of the soil, may 
aid in this great work. 

If your library consists of but half a dozen volumes, 
let one at least be devoted to agriculture. If you 





obtain and read two periodicals, let one be devoted 
to agricultural topics. And since farming is your 
profession, if you should read four or more papers, 
let two or more be devoted to the same subject. If 
in the future you should contribute your mite for the 
erection and support of two institutions of learning, 
let one be an agricultural school or college. If you 
have two sons to be educated, let one have an agri- 
cultural education, if such can be had in America— 
if not, patronize the schools of the “Old World.” 
If you attend conventions, fail not to attend the ag- 
ricultural convention. If one of two associations is 
to be attended, political or agricultural, patronize the 
latter. When you cast your vote into the ballot box, 
let it be for one who will advocate boldly and faith- 
fully the interests of your profession. 

If every farmer would attend as closely to his own 
profession as here set forth, or as the minister to his 
text, how long, think you, it would be till the farmer’s 
calling would be as honorable as though he were 
classed with the titled nobility? How long, think 
you, it would be till the farmer's profession would be 
sought by the educated, the talented and the wealthy? 
How long before his occupation would be loved, de- 
sired, admired and sought? A Youne Farmer. 

SrRATTONVILLE, Pa. 


EUROPEAN CATTLE. 





' 








Mr. Eprror:—Upon opening your March number 
for the current year, I find, among much valuable 
matter, the following extraordinary and startling an- 
jnouncement, copied from the St. Louis Evening 
| Wews : 
| “Thus it is) England imports fine cattle from the 


| continent of Europe, and the United States import 
| fine cattle from England. Yet there is no great 
|inconsistency in this. English stock-growers get 
cattle from abroad to cross with their fine breeds, 
| knowing that in this way alone the superiority of 
stock may be preserved,” &c. 

Now, sir, I call upon the writer of the article for 
proofs of his statement, or a retraction of it; for it 
is a statement implying that English farmers have not 
their own stock sufliciently good, or have not sufficient 
skill to raise it, without importations from foreign 
countries. ‘True it is, that importations of Dutch 
cattle in days of yore formed part of the foundation 
on which the present Short-horn breed are raised ; 
but go now and ask a Short-horn breeder which of 
his cattle came from the continent, and what was the 
| effect of the cross, and he will think you are laughing 
}at him. Does the writer think the bull that. was sold 
| for 650 guineas at Lord Ductr’s sale, or the cow that 
fetched £700, were crossed with continental stock ? 
Or what does he think the use of the Herd Book is? 
|Is it to record, not where purity of blood lies, but 
| where the stain and the cross is? Ask any Short- 
horn breeder what he will give for an animal that is 
known to be of impure blood. Go, too, to a breeder 
| of Herefords, or of Devons, that can trace an un- 
| broken line of descent, certified by unvarying form 
| and color, for hundreds ot years, and ask for one of 
his stock that has been crossed with the Dutch or 
Holstein cattle, and he will laugh in your face. In 
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fact, so far from its being true that 


English stock, 1 believe it to be a fact that not one 


head is imported for that purpose, and I am quite | 


certain that every breeder of the recognized breeds 
would give it a most unqualified contradiction. But 
I think I can say from what the writer in question 
formed his opivion, Here is a paper fresh from Kng- 
land, unopened, lying before me—the Agriculiural 
Gazette—the first in England. I will open it, and 
write the Smithfield returns: 

“From Germany and Holland there are 332 beasts, 
970 sheep, and 155 calves; from Spain, 43 beasts.” 
Feb. 6. 

“ rom Germany and Holland there are 278 beasts, 
60 sheep, and 32 calves; from Spain, 200 beasts.” 


Feb. 10. 


So that it is for feeding, not for breeding, that the 


animals are imported. 
imported for the latter purpose, though I have no 
doubt that, like many out here, there 
England who fancy a cow is a cow as long as she has 
four legs and a head, and keep a stray animal now 
and then when she may seem a likely milker. 
self have seen importations of catile into Eng land, | 
but they were all for Smithfield. 

J one it but an act of justice to my native coun- 
try to make this statement, for fear that the numbers | 


who read your valuable and instructive columns, and | 


have no means of judging for themselves, may fall | 
into the gross error of imagining that English farmers 
require fresh importations, or any importations at all, 
from any other part of the world, to keep up their 
stock ; and I repeat that I do not believe there is a 
drop of foreign blood—no, not one drop—it n the veins 
of any English beast of the higher and more distinct 
classes of clattle, save in the Short-horns and their 
kindred, the Ayershires—and in them it is very remote 
indeed, dating before their establishment as a separate 
breed. Hoping the writer alluded to will bring for- 
ward his proof or withdraw his assertion, 
I rem: ui 1, sir, your faith ae servant, 
Woopstock, C. W . H. Farner. 


—— 
CLEARING LANDS. 

Mr. Eprror:—In perusing the GENESEE 
I have often seen a request that all farmers would 
cominunicate their experience, that all may be mu- 
tually benefitted. 
might add a little; and if I shoyld happen to com- 
munieate any thing that would be beneficial to my 
brother farmers in their future practice, I should be 
more than paid for my labor. 

When I purchased the farm that I now live on, it 
was owned by a man who was said to be avery good 
farmer. I thought so, for it had been his practice, | 
whenever he cleared a piece of ground, to sow it with 
wheat and immediately stock it down to grass, and 
let it remain in that situation until the stumps were 
sufficiently rotted, so that most of them could be 
pul'ed out by a team. I followed the same plan of | 
manazement in making additions to the clearings.. In 
this way IT was enabled to keep almost clear of Canada 
thistles and weeds; and when I broke up the land 


* | 
cattle are im- | 
ported from the continent of Europe to improve the | 


I do not believe they are ever | 


ure those in | 


I my- | 


TF'armer, | 


I thought that among the rest I 





that had been thus treated, I found a very heavy 
sward, which, together with the decayed wood of 
}stumps added to an unexhansted soil, made the land 
what it ought to be for future tillage. Thus I was 
blessed with good remunerating crops; and after 
taking three crops in succession, the rotted sod had 
inot wholly disappeared, and the land was left in a 
rood condition for a second seeding. 

| Now, brother farmers, is it not a much better way 
for us to endeavor to keep our farms in good heart, 
| th: wn it is to unde oe to revive them when onee ex- 
| hausted; besides, I do not see cle “arly where we ar 
to obtain sufficient manure to bring them back to 
their primitive richness. I have long thought it to 
be very bad policy to put in the plow as soon as land 
*s cleared from the timber, and take from it three or 
| four crops before seeding. | Yours, respectfully, 

|} Maruinua, Erie Co. N. Y. W. M. 


| oe - 


TILE. 


| BRICK 


| Mr. Eprror:—I see by the March number of the 
Farmer that Mr. Driysvorr, of Ripley, Chautanque 
county, wishes to be informed whe re drain tiles ean 
| be obtained in his vicinity. I would say to Mr. Drvs- 
|More that he ean get them at Frie, Pa., next July, 
when brick-makers burn a kiln... I think they are the 
best tile to drain with that were ever goi up. They 
| are made by taking a press-brick mold and putting a 
{half circle m it, so that two of the tile pat togethe 
will form a hole two or three inches i a. 
| ‘They can, however, be made of any pte They can 
be afforded here for five dollars a thousand; a thousand 
{will 1: ry twenty rods. I lay them so as to break joints. 
iI have made a great many drains with stone, and 
| have found the same trouble that Mr. Dinsmore says 
(he has. I think the tile cheaper than stone, even if 
| stone would answer the purpose. Always yours, 
| Erie, Pa Roverr Evans. 
We see no reason why brick manufactured in the 
form stated by our esteemed correspondent, will not 
answer a capital purpose; and as they ea Mn be molded 
with any desirable hollow, and ma le thick or thin to 
suit the ideas of different farmers, draining materials 
ean be provided in abundance wherever good brick 
fare burnt.—Ep. 
a 
Mr. Eprror :—Will not some gentleman who has 
j}the means and materials invent glass hydraulics, to 
conduct water from springs, &e., to buildings? I 
| believe them to surpass all others, as to purity of wa- 
| te r, durability, &e. D. Konver. 
Monterey, Pa 
| 
| 
! 
a 
| 
| 





Great Propuct or Burrer.—Mr. Tuomas Moriey’ 
Jr., of Jamaica Plains, states that his four-year-old 
Jersey cow, Flora, has made, during the eight months 
ending January 18th, four hundred and seven and 

‘ven-tenths pounds of butter. Up to November 
ith she had no grain. Sinee then her feed has been 
three quarts cob and corn meal per day, less than 
half a bushel of carrots, and oat straw.—Boston 
Journal. 
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Tue first step to greatness is to be honest. 
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PLAN OF A FARM COTTAGE. 


Tux rooms in this plan’for a small farm house are 
of the most common description, to wit: a parlor, 
a living-room or kitchen, a pantry, and a bed-room, 
on the first floor; and three bed-rooms, with closets, 
on the second. Although uncommon in its form and 
arrangement, this cottage is thought to be more than 
ordinarily convenient, as well as unique in expression. 














GROUND PLAN. 





* HH, hall or entrance; P, parlor; L, living-room or kitchen; B> | 
bed-reom; P, pantry, with shelves; f, principal chimney; &, par- | 
lor chimuey. 

In this design the parlor is 134 feet square, inside | 
measure; the kitchen, 134 by 164; the bed-room, 
which has a small closet, 134 by 9; the pantry, 64 
by 8&3; the hall or entrance, 74 square; the passage, 
2 feet 8 inches wide, and the stairs 2 feet 3 inches. 
The bed-rooms in the second story are of the same 
size as the three lower rooms, and directly over them. 


|sized closets. The parlor chimney ascends only to 


the chamber floor, and a pipe runs from it across the 
passage to the main chimney. ‘The rear gable is of 
the same height as the two front ones, but the roof 
is less steep, inasmuch as the back part is wider than 
the front parts. he wood-house should stand 20 
feet in the rear of the building. 

The cost of materials and labor vary so much in 
different locations that it seems needless to attempt 
giving an estimate of the expense. It will vary, 
however, from $500 to $300, depending upon style 
of finish, cost of material, &c., and is therefore within 
the means of all. 





Tae Grovnpxut Trapr.—An English paper says » 
“We are told in the daily papers that the trade in 


| groundnuts has become one of very great importance 


in Western Africa, the barbarous tribes there having 
taken to cultivating their land instead of occupying 
themselves with slave-hunting. It is said that nine 
hundred thousand bushels of this commodity have 
been received in the present year; that the trade has 
increased of late at the rate of twenty per cent. per 
annum, and that the amount is still rising.” 


i 


Dors Manure Sixx my tue Son. ?—Mr. Mecm 
states that “so dense a fluid as liquefied manure will 
filter deeply (five feet) through the heaviest clays, 
and flow from the pipes in streams.” And yet some 
writers tell us that manure never sinks in the soil, 
and others that it “remains about where it is placed.” 
We have seen the effect of the soakings of a manure 
heap four feet below the surface, in compact earth.— 
Boston Cultivator. 

sieanatiassiaiagiiaiaeiis 


To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, run to 


thy books; they presently fix thee to them, and drive 
the other out of thy thoughts. They always receive 





The space over the pantry affords room for two good- 


thee with the same kindness, 
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FARMING IN PALESTINE. 


S. W. Jones, Esq., of Pittsfieid, Mass., who is la- 
boring in Palestine to ameliorate the condition of the 
Jews, has written home to Dr. Reep’s Culturist and 
Gazette an interesting letter, descriptive of the ge- 
ology and agriculture of that part of the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean. He says that its.surface rocks 
belong to the chalk formation; and that the soil is 
naturally fertile, but wretchedly cultivated. The 
Plains of Sharon appear to be elevated table land, 
having an abundance of lime in the form, primarily, 
of minute shells (characteristic of chalk), and valuable 
for raising grain. 

Mr. Jones’ letter bears date January 21, 1854, in 
which he gives the following interesting information : 

“The plains are chiefly used to raise grain upon, 
and to pasture flocks and herds upon. ‘The appear- 
ance now is much as our river lands and plains are 
about the fore part of June. The wheat is from six 
to twelve inches high; barley is sown before and after 
wheat, and is of different ages. Dhura and sem sem 
is not yet sown. Sem sem bears a seed of a nature 
somewhat like a flax seed, and looks a good deal like 
a red pepper seed, only larger, and is used to make 
lamp-oil. There is nothing like a fence or hedge 
around the grain fields, and all the land not occupied 


for tillage is one common pasture; but, as in the days | 


at 
at 


of old, no creature of any kind is allowed to run 
large—all are under the care of shepherds, and 
night they are driven home into the fold. 
persons that we sce stirring in the morning are the 
cattle tenders, ‘going forth with their flocks,’ and all 
day long they can be seen scattered in every direction 
over the plains ‘tending their flocks, precisely as we 
read of in the days of the Patriarchs. The wheat is 
ripe in May, and before this time the rains are over, 
and there is no need of barns; so the grain is cut and 
piled up till they take a notion to thresh it, when a 
place is smoothed off on the ground, and the grain 
thrown on and oxen driven over it till it is pounded 
up fine, and then is thrown against the wind, put into 
sacks and carried to market, full of every thing that 
can make it foul; and then people whose business it 
is, take it and sift it on the ground in the street, when 
it is ready for grinding. If this land was not as rich 
as the Garden of Eden, they would not, in the way 
they cultivate it, get their seed. Their plows do not 
make a larger furrow than our cultivators; and what 


is more, they only ‘cut and cover; they go round a} 


land, or back and forth on the same, just as it hap- 
pens—as their plow turns a furrow both ways, it 
makes no difference. Their yokes are simply a straight 
stick, with two pins for a bow, with a string tied 
across the ends under the neck; and it looks, at a lit- 
tle distance, just like a long, low saw-horse, or a saw- 
bench. They use the same yoke for an ox, mule or 
donkey ; and they are not at all particular about 


working two animals of the same kind together—an | 
ox and an ass, or an ox, a mule or a cow is just as | 


well as any way—the same gear fits all. 

“Tn the neighborhood of Jaffa are some of the 
best gardens for oranges, lemons, pomegranates, mel- 
ons, dates, bannanas, &c., that can be found in the 
country — perhaps in any country. 
have to be watered during the dry season, and all the 


The first | 


These gardens | 





water is raised from the wells. The well is dug on 
the highest place in the garden, and the water raised 
into a pool by a crazy apparatus, turned by a mule 
hitched to a sweep, where it stands till it becomes 
warm enough to use, when it is let on to the garden 
by channels made for the purpose. By watering in 
the dry season, vegetables can be grown all the year 
round, and two, three or four crops.can be produced 
on the same ground in a year. All things grow very 
quick. Karly Indian corn has been raised fit for 
eating in seven weeks from planting, and wheat has 
ripened in 60 days from sowing. ‘The orange trees, 
and also the lemons and pomegranates, require to be 
watered through the summer months, in order to have 
them produce any good fruit. Figs, grapes and olives 
are not much raised in these gardens—they do best 
on the mountains and rocky places—precisely the 
opposite of what the products of these gardens 
want. A dry, stony soil, without water during 
the summer, is the place for them. They say here 
that if grapes have much water they mildew. May 
we not have given our grapes and gooseberries too 
much water or too wet a place? ‘The oranges here 
are something that we, in Massachusetts, have never 
seen. I wish I could send you a tree, with its load 
hanging to it. They are so full that they are literally 
bottom upwards, resting en the props. They grow 
here sometimes that will weigh one and a half pounds. 
[ have seen pound ones, and I should think that I 
had seen them that were still larger; but it is not the 
largest that are the best or the most beautiful. Their 
greatest beauty is in their color and number con- 
trasted with the deep green of the leaves. In many 
| places on the trees they are so thick as to make one 
solid mass, with only room for the leaves to stick out 
| between them. It is in time of gathering during the 
|months of November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary, and soon the trees are in blossom again.” 








Where Mr. J. is made to say that they have a kind 
of wheat that matures in 60 days from the time the 
seed is sown, we suspect that there is a typographical 
error. If there is such a variety or species of wheat 
in Palestine, it is a fact of some importance. Will 
Dr. Reep examine the manuscript again, to see that 
the figures are set up rightly ? 





Sore Bacxs.—A correspondent at a distance writes 
| as follows, which may prove serviceable to some of 
our readers: “If your horse is troubled with a sore 
or galled back, rub white lead, softened to a paste 
with linseed oil, on the injured part, till the sore is 
completely covered. Some recommend for this pur- 
pose a solution of vitriol in water; but the former 
| remedy is far preferable, and, on the whole, more cer- 

I have known bad galls entirely 





| tain to effect a cure. 
‘healed and cured by it in a few days. Wounds on 
; any part of the animal, if not deep and of a serious 
character, are greatly eased, and disposed to heal 
rapidly, by this application. Try it.”—Germantown 
| Telegraph. 
| > © ome 

Farmers should examine their implements, and put 
all in good repair needing it. 

none ——»> - 


| Corron was first raised in the United States in 1702. 
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[From the Cobourg Star.] 
_ PRIZE ESSAY ON BUTTER-MAKING. 





BY MRS. TRAIL. 





Ir bread be the staff of life, as it has most emphati- 
cally been termed, butter is certainly one of its 
greatest luxuries; it is the best substitute for meat 
that we possess—it enriches and improves many arti- | 
cles of food in the form of cake, pudding, pastry, 
savory dishes and sauces, to say nothing of its com- 
monest, simplest and most wholesome accompani- 
ments to our table in the form of bread and butter. 

The most prudent mother is not afraid to indulge 
even the young child as soon as it can hold any thing 
in its little hand, with a morsel of bread and butter ; 
she knows well that this mild, nourishing and whole- 
some food can do it no harm, and is infinitely better 
for a young child as an article of diet than meat, rich 
cake, or preserves. 

The use of milk and butter is of great antiquity ; 
we read in the book of Genesis that when Apranam 
entertained the three angels, “he took milk and but- 
ter and the calf that he had dressed and set it before 
them.” Gen. xxviii. 8. 

We are told in the Song of Desoran that Jaen, 
the wife of Hrser the Kenite, when Sisera, the 
Captain of the Host, sought refuge in her tent, when 
he asked for water she brought him milk; she also 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 

The land of Canaan was described as a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

In Proverbs there is an allusion to churning milk 
bringing forth butter. 

The manufacture of cheese was also in use among 
the ancient Jews; for when Davin’s father sent him 
to inquire after the welfare of his brothers in the 
camp, he bade him take parched corn (most proba- 
bly maize) and ten loaves of bread for them, but to 
the Captain of the Host he sent ten cheese as a 
present worthy of his acceptance. (Vide 2d Kings 
xvii. 16, 17.) 

I might multiply quotations to prove the antiquity 
of the manufacture of this primitive luxury; but it 
is unnecessary to go back to ancient times to prove 
the excellence of that which we all acknowledge to 
be so useful and palatable. A history of the economy 
of a Hebrew dairy would no doubt be very edifying 
to the antiquary, but would be of no service in pro- 
moting the improvement in the art of butter-making 
in Canada, either East or West. I might possibly, 
by dint of careful research, tell you all the different | 
modes of churning butter, by shaking, dashing, rolling, 
and dwell upon and describe the different sorts of| 
vessels used for that purpose, from the skins of wild | 
animals such as are still in use among the rade in- | 
habitants of Southern Africa, to the most complicated | 
machine worked with steam in extensive dairies in | 
the mother country; but leaving these matters to wiser | 
heads than mine, I will rather consider how a little 
practical knowledge, gathered from the experience 
of skillful housewives and able dairy-women, may be | 
brought to bear on the subject, for the better instruc- | 
tion of the unskillfal in the management of the dairy. 
Before entering upon the decidedly practical part of 
the business, I will venture to make a few preparatory 





observations. It is a common saying in Cheshire, “It 
is not Cheshire cows, nor Cheshire dairy-maids, but 
Cheshire meadows.” Many experienced dairy-women 
have told me that food and warmth had more to do 
with good cheese and butter than their labor, always 
supposing that cleanliness and a certain knowledge 
of the commonest nature were attended to. The dif- 
ference, both in quantity and quality of milk, must 
depend a great deal upon the uniform treatment of 


'the cows, and the nature of their food. Those ani- 


mals that are made easy and comfortable in respect 
to food, drink, and warm sheltered yards and sheds, 
will give a better return than such as are compelled 
to wander far in search of milk-giving nutriment; and 
this stands to reason—the beast has to feed to supply 
its natural wants, as well as for milk. The first na- 
ture will supply as requisite for the iiic of the crea- 
ture; and if the nasty be not sufficient, less of the 
nourishment will go to make milk. Now, the feeding 
and general management of the cows of course he 
more with the farmer than with his wife. A woman 
can not choose the pasture, attend to the putting up 
winter sheds or fencing in yards; those that do are 
stepping aside out of their own natural department. 

I do not hesitate to say that in this country the 
efforts of the women are not always seconded as they 
might be, and as they ought to be. Were the Cana- 
dian farmer to bestow a little more attention to the 
comforts of the milk cows, the process of milking 
would be carried on with a smaller amount of physical 
suffering to the females of the family. The cow-yard 
in Canada is seldom the warm, easy place that it is in 
England and Scotland, though the great severity of 
this climate render such care more needful both for 
the cattle and the milker. 

While the horse, the working oxen and the sheep 
are fed with oats, hay and roots, the poor cows receive 
only dry straw and the refuse of the yard; the milk- 
ing cows sometimes get a portion of hay, but those 
who have been starved into dryness or are in calf are 
often left to shift for themselves through the long 
months of an inclement winter and capricious, chilly 
spring. 

These remarks may be thought out of place in a 
treatise of this kind; but the writer thinks it a fair 
opportunity to P sad the cause of her own sex, many 
of whom are thoughtlessly exposed to’ personal in- 
convenience and much suffering that they might be 
spared, while at the same time the profits of the farmer 
would be increased if more attention were bestowed 
on the comforts of the women. 

This want of proper generous treatment is the fruit- 
ful cause of disease and death, both before and after 
calving. Another very material thing is the neg- 
lecting to supply the cattle with water from tank or 
pump, or by driving them on a path where they can 
obtain access to a neighboring spring. 

Farmers whose means of supporting their cattle 
are very limited, would do well to keep only a pro- 
portionable number of animals through the winter ; 
it is better to keep a few well and in plenty than a 
large number to starve each other. ' In spite of every 
year’s experience of the error of being over-stocked, 
we still see yards crowded with stock lean and gaunt 
as the kine in Puaraon’s dream, and like those evil 
beasts destroy the rest by consuming what would 
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have kept them in good heart; by grasping at too | 
much the improvident owner loses that which he had. 
This observation is directed to the unreflecting, ill- 
judging and inexperienced, of which there are un- 
fortunately only too many in the Province. An| 
old country farmer once said in the writer's hearing | 
to a young man just starting into the business of a 
farm, “Keep the stock well, and the stock will keep 
you well; what you give them they will return to you | 
| 








in the form of meat and tallow, hide and milk, butter 
and cheese ; but if you starve the cattle, the cattle 
will starve you.” The advice was homely but good. 
It is obvious to the poorest underst anding that the | 
more that is given to the milking cow the greater the 
return will be in dairy produce, which can always 
command, when good, a ready sale, besides leaving a | 
larze quan ity of = wholesome food to be con- | 
sume in the family or to be turned into pork. There 
is no better meat than dairy-fed pork. | 
The want of succulent food during the long winter | 

is one of the causes of a deficiency in the butter-pro- 
ducing qualities of the milk. Where roots, such as 
good sound turnips, can not be had, the deficiency 
might be supplied by boiling oats with a good quan- | 
tity of water. A quart of oats thus prepared, given 
morning and night, will keep a cow in good orde r| 
with her ordinary food, and greatly increase the quan- | 
tity of her milk; or bran mashes, made thin with | 
boiling water and left to cool down, twice a day, with | 
a handful of salt once a week, will tell well. Some 
of the careful wives of the small farmers will take the 
trouble of boiling a lock or two of hay with water 
sufficient for a good drink; but I should think the 
boiled oats or the bran, or a handful or two of Indian | 
meal boiled in water, would be preferable, affording 
nourishment as well as milk. 
Having thus far spoken in behalf of the treatment 
of the animals as respects their food and general 
comfort, I would next observe that regularity in the | 
time of milking is of great importance. In the morn-| 
ing as early as possible the milking hour should be 
i iblished, that the cow may go forth to feed while 
the dew yet lies fresh upon the herbage. This is of 
great consequence in the hot, dry sammer weather. 
It is soon after sunrise, in the early spring time of the 
day, while the grass is wet with the cl ar, refreshing 
dew of the nicht. that the beasts of the field shake 
off their slumbers and rise to feed; they can then af- 
ford time to lie down in the shade during the noonday 
heat to ruminate and digest their food. ‘The wise man 
will consider this, and will derive advantage from 
studying the natural habits of the animals under his 
care. Those persons whose occupation is too small 
to admit of keeping their cows in constant pasture, 
would find it an advantage to make-an enclosure, even 
if the ground be but scantily supplied with grass, as 
a night yard; the early milking will enable them to 
be let out to feed. I allude to such cows as roam at | 
: : 
large in woods and wastes, and on the plainiand. <A 
little occasional fodder given to encourage them to 
return to the usual milking place, will generally insure 
their constant coming home; they should then not 
be kept waiting, but be attended to at once. I| 
recommend this plan because I have known much loss 

of time caused by the looking up the cow, loss of milk 
and butter, and what may sound strangely to some 





| water, are advisable ; the floor can then be kept cool 


| pails, &c., 


persons, loss of life. How many of the children tha 
have at different times been lost in this Province have 
been sent out in the forest to seek for the cow, and 
straying from the beaten path or bewildered by con- 
verging ones, have returned no more to their home % 
but. have perished miserably. Cows can be taught 
to come home at the sound of a horn; if food be 
given them at such times, the habit will be early es. 
tablished. I have known this practiced in Canada; 
and I have heard that it is common in the pastoral 
countries on the continent for the herd boy to collect 
his cattle in this way; no doubt the shepherd's pipe 
was used for this pur pose, as well as for the shepherd's 
own amusement. I have heard of cows coming home 
in towns regularly at the sound of a factory 
which they learned to regard as a signal for the miik- 
ing hour. The advantage of establishing regular 
hours needs hardly to be further commented upon, 

I will now pr ‘oceed to make a few remarks on the 
next most important matter, which is the dairy. 

The coolness in summer and warmth in winter of 
the dairy, are two most ‘essential points to be con- 
sidered in the making of good butter. The dairv- 
maid may be skillful and orderly, and yet if the place 
in which es milk be stored is not pe wrfee tly cool a a 
airy, her labor will do her little credit ; with her s 
perior knowledge she may make a better article tha mn 
some of her neighbors, but not the best. In this 
country dairy-women often work under the greatest 


1 
rej 


disadvantage. Frequently she has nothing better to 
keep her milk in than a close, damp cellar or rovt- 
house, where thorough ventilation is impossille: 


without proper utensils and conveniences for carrving 
on the process, complete success can hardiy be ex 
pected. Instead of being surprised that there is so 
little really fine butter sent to market, the wonder 
should be that under such disadvantages there 
much. Let the men look to the providing of a suite 
ble place where the work of the dairy can be carried 
on, and the result will speedily repay the cost . 
bor bestowed upon it. ‘The space al llotted to the dairy 
is generally too limited; it should be large enough t 
admit of thorough ventilation, and room for earrving 


IS SO 


ane 


on the necessary work of churning, cheese-makiny, &e. 
A sunk floor, well paved with brick or stone, aud a 
} covered drain and grating to carry off the surplus 


] 


in hot weather by throwing a few pails of water down, 
which is a constant practice in the dairies in the home 
country. I have seen dairies built with good stone 
foundations, and the walls of squared Cedars placed 
upright, forming a thick, compact building —the 
windows latticed, and each window supplied witha 
wooden shutter which could be lowered pleasure 
to exclude the sun, wind or rain; by this simple ar- 
rangement, the sun’s rays need never have access to 
the dairy. A porch with shelves and a bench is also 
a great convenience, on which the empty pans, trays, 
van be set up to dry after scouring. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

: caine 

Au1, that nature has prescribed must be good; and 
as death is natural to us, it is absurdity to fear it 
Fear loses it purpose when we are sure it cannot pre- 
serve us; and we should draw 4 resolution to meet 
it, from the impossibility to escape it. 
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a oe 7 } + l earliest variety; the Blood beet is the kind in most 
¥j 0 W) iC j f Y t qd j Py ¢ p arin e ) i eu oma ta = table i re shee fuse —- 


rior to the White Silesian or Sugar beet. 





CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH FROST. | Carrot seed may be sown and managed in the same 
en cet Yee aie : —~~ |way. It is a good plan to mix radish sced with seeds 
GARDENING OPERATIONS. of slow germination, that your rows may be clearly 

a defined for convenience in weeding. 





Cabbage seed (Early York, Savoy and Drumhead) 
The severe cold weather during the latter part of | may be sown for late use from the 20th of April to 
March retarded agricultural operations, and left more | the 20th of May. If you have had time to prepare 
than the usual amount of labor to be performed | a hot-bed (which every one who has a farm or gar- 
during April and May. Although there may be | den should have), your plants can be grown in it, and 
more work to be done in less time, do not on that | when of a suitable size be transplanted to the space 
account undirtake more than you ean thoroughly | allotted to them. Cabbages are among vegetables 
perform; for the adage holds true, “ once well done | what Indian corn is among cereal or grain crops—a 
is twice done.” | great feeder—and your ground must be in good tilth. 
Our readers have often been reminded of the indis- | Watch carefully the cut worm or grub; and if you 
pensable necessity of providing suitable food, and va-| discover his presence, give him an extinguisher be- 
rieties of food, for the proper maintenance of their} tween your thumb and finger. Sometimes a small 
stock ; and equally important is it that the farmer's | black beetle will destroy your plants as soon as they 
table should be supplied with healthy, succulent and | appear above ground. Soot, slaked lime, ashes and 
well-zrown vegetables. Medical writers declare that, | chareoal-dust are part preventives. A coop of small 
as a class, the agricultural portion of comunity use | chickens is a great means of preventing the ravages 
too much flesh, or meat, during the warm season vf our | of worms and insects. 
climate. During the prevalence of the cholera in| Sow your melon, cucumber and sqnash seeds in 
this city, the writer and his family made no change of | light, loamy earth, made rich by well-Cecomposed 
their diet in any particular—vegetables in a proper | manure and old decayed turf. Watch carefully for the 
marketable condition were freely use¢—and he had | striped bug and squash bug. A box frame from fifteen 
no reason to regret having so done. to twenty inches square, and about eight inches high, 
Kqually important with the careful and thorough | is quite a protection against their ravages during the 
pulverization of the soil, is the selection of good, well- | early part of their growth. Dr. Huns, of Newburg, 
ripened secd, Supposing that you have procured] N. Y., in an article in the Horticulturist, gives the 
yod seed, you may sow at any time the condition of | following preparation as an effectual preventive of 
ur soil will allow. | their ravages: “Pour a gallon of boiling water on a 
Lettuee—the Brown Dutch, Drumhead and White 


May is a busy month for the farmer and gardener. 


on 
y 
pound of quasia chips, digest for twelve hours, then 
Silesia, for Inte summer use. The seed should be | dilute with four or five gallons of cold water. For 
the squash bug make of double strength, and add a 
quarter pound of glue.” 

Care and forethought will do more than unthinking 
good variety is the Early Kent. The soil for peas | toil in providing the little comforts and fixings that 
should be light, dry and sheltered. Some cultivators | compose so great a part of life’s happiness and en- 
find a greater tendency to vines than seed. A remedy | joyment ; and a few moments’ labor in the garden at 
for that diffleulty would probably be found in not|the proper time will not perceptibly diminish the 
inanuring so high with stable manure, and thoroughly | products of the field. * 


sown thinly on fresh-spaded ground. When an inch 
hich, thin to two or three inches apart. 
the Prince Albert is the earliest pea—and a very 
i . 
} 


incorporating broken bones, bone-dust, or better still, a 

bi-phosphate of lime, thoroughly with the soil. Those THE CURCULIO. 

who are fond of an early dish of peas, tomatoes, Kc., —- 

may provile smooth sods six to eight inches square, Mr. Eprror :—So many remedies have been pro- 


inverted, and placed on a suitable board—fine loam | posed to prevent the ravages of the curculio on our 
over the sod to the depth of two inches—and sow in | stone fruits, and particularly the plum, that a brief 
double rows, keeping the board in a warm, sheltered | recapitulation of the experiments tried and facts ob- 
locality; water suitably; and when all danger of frost | served may not be uninteresting to your readers. 
seems to be over remove them carefully to the gar- The following is a description of the little T'urk, 
den, and you will have them a month earlier than is by Prof. Harris: “They are from three-twentieths 
possible by simple open air culture. to one-fifth of an inch long, exclusive of the curved 
Tomatoes are nearly indispensable in the list. Place | snout, which is rather longer than the thorax (or 
asmall box or plant-pot, filled with good rich loam, | chest), and is bent under the breast between the fore- 
vl sow a few seeds. Transplant at suitable time. {legs when at rest. Their color is of a dark brown, 
When transplanted, if the nights are cold, cover with | variegated with spots of white, ochre yellow and 
straw or brush. black. The thorax is uneven. The wing covers have 
Beet seeds should be soaked about forty-eight hours | several short ridges upon them—those on the middle 
in lukewarm water, otherwise they may be a long time | of the back forming two considerable lumps of a 
in germinating. Sow in drills of sufficient width to | black color, behind which there is a wide band of 
allow the hoe to be freely used between the rows. {ochre yellow and white. Each of the thighs has two 
When about two inches high, thin your plants to/little teeth on the under side. They begin to sting 
about eight inches apart. ‘The Turnip-rooted is the | the plums as soon as the fruit is set, and continue 


al 
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their operations, some say, till the first of August. 
Making a crescent-shaped incision in the skin of the 
fruit, they lay an egg in the puncture, and then seek 
another place of deposit. ‘The fruit dropping pre- 
maturely, by reason of the puncture and the growth 
of the grub contained in it, the grub burrows into 
the ground, and in about three weeks completes its 
transformations and comes out in the beetle form.” 
The following extract from a communication by 
Davip Tuomas, in Vol. IT. of the old series of the 
Farmer, describes the effects of shaking, jarring and 
striking the tree, respectively : “On shaking the tree 
well, I caught five curculios; jarring it with my hand, 
I caught twelve more; and on striking it with a stone, 
eight more dropped on the sheet. I was now con- 
vinced that I had been in an error; and calling in the 
necessary assistance, and using a hammer to jar the 
tree violently, we caught in less than an hour more 


than two hundred and sixty of these insects.” To | 


prevent injury to the bark of the tree, a small limb 
may be sawed off, leaving a stub about an inch in 
length, which is to be struck with the hammer or 
mallet, &e. 


W. H. Souruwicr, of New Baltimore New York, | 


in 1851 had very handsome Plum trees, of good size, 
and of healthy and vigorous growth. Several of 
these trees were enclosed in yards where fowls were 
kept. The trees in the poultry-yards were loaded 
with plums, while on the trees not enclosed almost all 
the fruit was lost by the sting of the curculio. 

In 1840, on a visit to a friend in Lockport, N. Y., 
I noticed about.a dozen very thrifty and handsome 
Plum trees in a yard where his hogs were kept. The 
trees were almost broken down by the weight of fruit, 


while another tree, outside the yard, showed only here | 


and there a plum. , 

L. Youne, Esq., of Louisville, Ky., tried the ex- 
periment of syringing the fruit, as soon as danger 
was apprehended, with a coating of thin lime-wash, 
considerably more diluted than for white-wash. It 
was necessary to repeat after a shower,.or after a 
heavy dew, but the preventive was quite effectual 

B. J. Harvey (see Michigan Farmer, 1853) tried 
the experiment of catching them in sheets, for three 
mornings in suecession—the first time catching 500, 
the second 200, and the third 40 cureulios; and he 
says but little of the fruit was punctured after this. 
An experiment similar to Mr. Youna’s with lime-wash 
is also given in the journal last quoted. 

Others have tried with success the throwing of 


flower of sulphur in a vessel containing burning char- | 


coal, and holding the same under the tree. 
J. J. Tuomas, in the Cultivator for 1851, gives an 
account of an experiment with lime wash made by a 





| in his garden, directed his gardener to place around 
each tree a couple of barrowfuls of fresh horse ma- 
|nure from the stable. This was done, and suffered to 
lie thus a fortnight. The result was that those two 
trees bore a good crop of fruit, while the fruit of every 
other Plum tree in his garden was as usual stung and 
| destroyed by the curculio. 
| One writer speaks of having tied a rope attached 
| to a limb of a Plum tree to the handle of a pump, so 
that whenever any one might wish to obtain water 
the tree would be shaken by the rope attached. The 
| expedient was successful. 

From the foregoing details we may infer that un- 
sleeping vigilance and war to the death are the price 
we must pay for the privilege of having good, well 
grown fruit. True, it is some trouble to catch the 
little rascals, and it takes time ; but any thing worth 
having, is worth time and trouble in obtaining it. As 
soon as the blossoms are fairly set, commence your 
‘search. For a month, at dusk, or early in the morn- 
ling, jar your trees thoroughly; the curculio will 
| double himself up, and fall on the cloth, looking some- 
| what like the dead bud of the tree. Either crush 
him between your thumb and finger, or pour the con 

tents of your sheets into a vessel of boiling water, 
and you may safely hope for a sweet and luscious re 
| ward. Yours, truly, CuLTor. 

| —-- oe - 


SEEDLESS APPLES. 


| Mr. Eprror:—In perusing the Report from the 
| Patent Office, I have discovered the greatest acquisi- 
tion on the culture of apples that I ever before heard 
of. You may be acquainted with the particulars; 
| but if you are it will not cost you anything but the 
time of reading it. It.is an apple without a core. 
| You will find the facts on page 232 of the 
| If you are acquainted with such an apple, be so kind 
|as to publish it. After reading the account, the first 
|impression on my mind was to write to Mr. Cores, 
and request him to send me a few scions ; but, upon 
reflection, I concluded to inquire of you, sir, in the 
first place. If there is such a fruit in Rochester, in 
| another year we can have some. 
| I spend much of my time in reading and writing, 
| generally to inform or to get information, but some 
| times for diversion or amusement. I abhor idleness, 
and am sensible that what I do must be done quickly. 
| I have been much pleased by reading the Report, and 
|the Abstract of the Seventh Census. 

I have a nice Plum tree in the door-yard, before 
|the house. About two weeks ago, my wife, now in 
her 79th year, discovered a large bunch, three or four 
inches long, on a limb within her reach, which she 
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neighbor, to which he was an eye-witness. He says | scraped off ; it was only a thin shell, and out came 
that nectarines, plums and apricots were thoroughly | ® live caterpillar. Yours, with respect, 
syringed with thin lime-wash, and as often as removed Hottanp, Erie Co., N. Y. Hf. Jonson. 
by rain or heavy dew, re-applied. Special attention} “Apples without seeds” are like potato plants 
was given to apply the wash with a brush to each | without sced-halls, corn plants and the rudiments of 
nectarine, and the result was that the full number of| cobs without grain, and sugar cane that rarely forms 
six nectarines were saved on a tree under which a/a single seed in Louisiana, Florida or Texas. Any 
young calf had been confined; and he queries whether | vegetable may fail to organize its natural seed by 
the favorable results reported from the use of lime |some defect in constitutional power, in climate, or 
may not be owing to something else than lime-wash. | soil. It is, however, an unnatural condition, and 

A gentleman in Philadelphia wishing to stimulate | tends to the extinction of the family as a general 
a conple of old Plum trees which stood among others | principle.—En, 
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THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 





Ovr engraving is a drawing from nature of the 
leaf and fruit of this valuable variety of the black- 
berry, which must be elevated to at least an equality 
with any of the productions of the fruit garden. _ Its 


history may be given in the following extracts from | 


the official reports of the proceedings of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American Institute, at a regular meeting 
held at their rooms, No. 351 Broadway, in the city 
of New York, August 2, 1853: . 

«A splendid specimen of the blackberry was pre- 


sented to the Society by Wiit1am Lawron, Esq., of 


New Rochelle. Many of the berries were from three 


| me without any name to distinguish it from the Wild 
| Bramble, I beg leave to introduce it to the notice of 
| the Club as the ew Rochelle blackberry, and at the 
same time present as a specimen a few quarts of the 
| fruit, gathered this morning, precisely as they came 
| from the bushes, without being selected. I have ex- 
amined many works with a view to ascertain if there 
}ever has been any improvement on the well-known 
wild varieties, but without success.) The Double 
| Flowering, Dwarf or Dewberry, American Up- 
| right, and the White Fruited, are all that are named. 
|The Dewberry is the first to ripen, and the best fla- 
vored fruit. The White Fruited seems to be culti- 
| vated as a novelty more than for fruit. The Upright 





THE LAWTON 


to four inches in circumference, and a large basket of 
them was partaken of by the members of the Club. 
Mr. Lawron named the fruit the Mew Rochelle black- 
berry, but the Club changed its name to the Lawton 
blackberry, and tendered to him the thanks of the 
Association, the following paper having been read 
previously by Mr. Lawton: 

«« This Blackberry—to which I have before called 
the attention of the Club—has been cultivated in 
small quantities for several years in New Rochelle, 
Westchester county, where I now reside. I have not 
been able to ascertain who first discovered the plant, 
and brought it into garden culture, but am informed 
it was found on the road-side, and from thence intro- 





duced into the neighboring gardens. As it came to 


BLACKBERRY. 


variety fruits late in the season, is of vigorous growth, 
and under favorable circumstances produces large, 
mulberry-shaped berries, but the seeds are not thickly 
imbedded in the pulp, and are so abundant as to im- 
pair materially the quality of the fruit. The black- 
berry seems to adhere to its original character with 
singular tenacity; or, from the many millions of 
plants which spring up from seeds annually distributed 
in almost every diversity of climate and soil, we should 
constantly find new varieties. Improving the wild 
plant by careful cultivation is one thing ; to produce 
a new variety is another. The fruit now before you 
I believe to be of the last-named character. It is not 
like the Dewberry, or long and mulberry-shaped like 
the Upright blackberry, and the seeds are so imbedded 
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in a rich pulp as hardly to be noticed. I think in| 
shape and size they compare very well with the Hovey | 
Seedling strawberry. ‘The New Rochelle blackberry | 
sends up annually large and vigorous shoots with | 
lateral branches, all of which, under common cultiva- | 
tion, will be crowded with fine fruit, a portion of | 
which ripens daily in moist seasons for six weeks, | 
commencing about the middle of July. They are | 
perfectly hardy, always thrifty and productive, and I | 
have not found them liable to blight or injury by | 
insects.’” 


We copy the above from the People’s Journal, 
one of our most valued exchanges, published in the 
city of New York at fifty cents a volume, giving two 
handsomely illustrated volames a year, by ALFRED 
E. Beacu, 86 Nassau street. 

OO - ee 
AND SHRUBS OF CALIFOR- | 
NIA AND OREGON, } 


THE TREES 






Jcparne from the variety of trees in general culti- 
vation throughout our principal towns and cities, the 
casual observer would suppose the United States | 
were miserably barren of ornamental trees. Passing 
through any prominent nursery the same opinion 
would be furmed. Row after row of Norway Spruces, | 
Seotch Firs, Austrian Pines, Scotch Larches, Norway 
Maples, English Limes and Mountain Ashes, -cover 
the ground; trees are imported by thousands and 
tens of thousands, and yearly the demand increases, 
and fresh importations furnish a supply. Without 
such a source to replenish as the English nurseries 
afford, our pleasure grounds would remain mere open 
pastures, and our gardens without shade or shelter. 

“ Tow is it,” asks an enthusiastic planter “that I 
cannot find a Hemlock, a White Cedar or a Jersey 
Pine among a!l the nurseries to put into my grounds; 
and while thousands of acres are covered with the 
Rhododendron and Kalmia, two of the most magnifi- 
cent of all evergreen shrubs, why should T never meet 
them in our cultivated grounds; and still further, the 
fragrant Magnolia, the American Holly, the Canadian 
Yew, and the Prinos elabra, each of remarkable | 
beauty, and all growing abundantly in our swamps | 
aud pastures, yet why is it that I have looked for | 
them withont success ?” 

The question is-easier asked than answered. It is 
difficult to account for such a neglect of our own na- 
tive trees and shrubs. The only solution we can give 
is, that growing abundantly and everywhere throuch- | 
out the country, they were altogether too common to 
attract notice; and influenced as a taste for garden- 
ing has been, like other tastes, by fashion, it was 
necessary to discard those easily to be had, for such 
as were rare, or little known. ‘T'o walk round a ear- 
den filled with Hemlocks, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Magnolias, the fragrant Clethra, and all the beautiful 
variety of our native woods and ficlds and hedge 
rows, would afford nothing for admiration, nothing for | 
remark—they would be but common every-day things, 
and the offspring of a common uncultivated taste. 
But let the grounds be planted with Norway Spruces, | 
LiJacs, Laburnums, Daphnes, &c., and then how much 
praise would be elicited from the spectator; how fine 








the knowledge that could gather from all climes the 
combined treasures of each ! 

Too long has fashion had her sway in landscape 
art. We see its effvets in the long lines of A ilanthuses 
which border the streets of some of our cities, 
making the air noisome by their profuse bloom, 
and bringing an otherwise beautiful tree into disre- 
pute, from its too great abundance in confined placea 
We see it in the frequency of the Eln—unequaled 
among all trees when judiciously introduced—which 
is planted to the exclusion of almost every other kind 
We see it in many other objects in gardening art, 
It was the prevalence of fashion which that dis. 
tinguished master of landscape gardening, Mr. Rep- 
rox, had to contend with, and which retarded jts 
progress, and rendered its practice difficult and often 
perplexing to its professors. 

hese remarks, though somewhat a digression from 
our subject, have been forced upon us in viewing the 
progress of rural art in our country. We are but 


just beginning to appreciate the importance of giving 


it more attention, and that proper direction which 
shall be guided by true taste, without beng hampered 
or influc need by fashion. 

It has been said by some that it is impossible to 
create in this country the effects produced by English 
landseape planters, for want of the variety of trees 
which they can employ in that milder climate. We 
are inclined to doubt this; indeed, we are certain that 
in the greater portion of our extended territory more 
striking, varied and grandly picturesque landscapes 
can be produced than in Great Britain. lor wherever 
the Magnolia grandillora arrives at its gigantic growth, 





the climate admits of every beautiful shrut and tree 
of the temperate zone. But even in «ar colder 
northern latitude we are vain enengh te! ‘eve that 
we can produce the finest effects with wat hardy 
trees we may possess. The finest deciduc.s tiees in 
the world are the Magnolias, principally na s of our 
woods. “The grandest and most ornam acal ever 


green tree,” Lovpoy, “is unquestionably the 
Cedar of Lebanon, and the most elegant and 2raceful, 


the’ Hemlock ;” f unonest 


says 


the latter one of our co 


species, and the former sufficiently hardy to grow in 


any part of New England. “The most extensive 
Pine forests in the world, and the most gigantic 


specimens,” says the same author, “exist in the United 
States.” 

The distribution of the Conifere, according to 
Lovupoy, is as follows: In Nurope, fourteen kinds; in 
Asia, nineteen kinds; in North America, forty kinds; 
eighteen in the United States, and twenty-two in 
California and Oregon. Thus showing that we pos- 
sess more than one-half of all that had been intro- 
daced up to 1838. At least twenty-five of these are 
perfectly hardy in the latitude of 42°, and probably 
all but four or five wil prove to be so when fully tried. 
The disparity in the number of evergreens we now 
cultivate and the above list is great indeed, and the 
question arises, Why have they not been introduced ? 
We leave others to answer, while we proceed to put 
a more important question: “Shall no efiort now be 
made, with the present facilities of rapid communica 
tion with the Pacific coast, to speedily introduce the 
magnificent trees of that fertile portion of our country; 


the taste displayed in the arrangement, and how rare | or shall we rest contented with what we find imme 
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diately around us, and leave the introduction of the 
arboricultural treasures of that region to the ener- 
getic and enthusiastic collectors of Great Britain, 
sutisfied to get them at enormous prices from that 
country, after they had been reared by the care and 
attention of her intelligent cultivators?” To this we 
would like a speedy reply. And if, as we believe, 
there is among our amateur planters and nurserymen 
the least national pride or desire to accomplish so im- 
portant an object, they will respond in the heartiest 
manner, and take some immediate measures to set 
about it. We know of one gentleman whose zeal is 
unabated in the introduction of every hardy tree or 
shrub, and who already possesses a large collection of 
fine specimens; and he has sent us the following note, 
to show how desirous he is of making some effort to 
retrieve the want of taste which we have shown in 
so long neglecting this subject. It is as follows: 


“Mr. Hovey—Dear Sir:—Very few persons seem 
to be aware of the extent, variety and beauty of the 
trees and shrubs scattered over the western territory 
of the United States, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean. It is humiliating to know that 
Europe is far better informed than we are upon this 
subject, and that sceds and plants of every Oak, ever- 
green and shrab, peculiar to that country, have been 
sent to England, and are now in process of successful 
culture. It seems to me that it is high time we should 
bestir ourselves in this matter, and that a collector, 
whose knowledge and integrity can be relied upon, 


should be sent out to Oregon and California for the | 


purpose of obtaining seeds and plants. 
“It has occured to me that this might easily be 
accomplished by associating a few persons who would 


be willing to contribute toward the expense, leaving | 
the details of the arrangements to yourself, as to the | 


person to be selected, and the disposition to be made 


of what the collector may obtain. If you will start 
the thing, you may put my name down as one, and I 


will cheerfully subscribe one hundred dollars toward | 


it, or double that sum if necessary. No time should 
be lost in getting the funds, and in dispatching the 
proper person. Truly yours, R. 8. F. 

“Boston, Jan. 3, 1854.” 

Our correspondent will have the thanks of every 
lover of fine trees for his liberal offer; and we think 
we do not underrate his enthusiasm when we say that 
no reasonable amount on his part shall be wanting to 
secure a successful result. For our own part, we 
heartily second his movement with another hundred 


dollars, and appeal to all our friends to make known | 
to us at once their views, and the aid they will give | 


to the undertaking. ; 

We have no fears that a proper sum can not be 
raised. ‘The only trouble will be to procure an able, 
intelligent and enthusiastic collector, on which the 
success of such an expedition will depend. But we 
believe it can be done. It wiil then only be necessary 
to organize an association of the ‘subscribers for the 
receipt of the seeds and plants, and their distribution 
among those who have contributed toward its ex- 
penses. Thousands of seeds could be sent home the 
ensuing autumn, and in a year or two our nurseries 
might be stocked with a collection of the most mag- 
nificent trees of which the world can boast. Even 


the acquisition of the Abies bracteata, or the big 
Arbor Vitw, would almost repay the expense of a 
short expedition. 

We invite all our friends to consider this important 
matter, and give their aid in its accomplishment.— 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. 

Pe aS Te eee 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue fifth session of this National Association will 

be held at Horticultural Hall, in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, commencing on Wednesday, the 13th 
day of September next, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

It is intended to make this assemblage one of the 
most interesting that has ever been held in this conn- 
try on the subject of pomology. All Horticultural, 
Agricultural, and other kindred Associations of 
North America, are therefore requested to send such 
number of delegates to this Convention as they may 
deem expedient. 

Pomologists, nurserymen, and all others interested 
in the cultivation of good fruit, are also invited to 
attend the coming session. Among the objects of 
| this Society, are the following: 

To ascertain, from practical experience, the relative 
value of varieties in different parts of our widely ex- 
tended country. ‘To hear the reports of the various 
| State Fruit Committees, and, from a comparison of 
lresults, to learn what fruits are adapted to general 
| cultivation; what varieties are suitable for particular 
localities ; what new varieties give promise of being 
worthy of dissemination ; and especially, what varie- 
‘ties are generally inferior or worthless, in all parts of 
| the Union. 

In order to facilitate these objects, and to collect 
and diffuse a knowledge of researches and discoveries 
in the science of pomology, members and delegates 
| are requested to contribute specimens of the fruits of 
|their respective districts; also papers descriptive of 
their art of cultivation; of diseases and insects inju- 
rious to vegetation; of remedies for the same, and 
whatever may add to the interest and utility of the 
Association. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has gener- 
ously offered to provide accommodations for the 
Society, and also to publish its proceedings free of 
expense. 

All packages of fruit intended for exhibition may 
therefore be addressed as follows: “For the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, Horticultural Hall, School 
street, Boston, Mass.;” where a Committee will be in 
| attendance to take charge of the same. 

All Societies to be represented will please forward 
certificates of their several delegations to the Presi- 
dent of the American Pomological Society, at Boston, 

Marsuautt P. Wiiper, President. 

H. W. S. Crevetanp, Secretary. 

a ee 
Mu.pew on Goosenerriks.—SAamMveL Epwarns, of 

La Moille, IIL, states that for several years his goose- 
berry bushes were badly affected by mildew. Last 
year he gave them a severe pruning, mulched with 
coarse hay, top dressed the soil with well-rotted barn- 
yard manure, salt and leached ashes, and he has no 
mildew. 
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Ladics’ Department. 


CHEAP MODE OF PRESSING CHEESE. 

Mr. Eprror:— Being desirous of rendering} the 
farmer’s wife a service by imparting information which 
may not be generally known, I avail myself of the 

ages of your widely-circulated journal to tell them 
com to press cheese with the least possible expendi- 
ture of labor. The want of convenience in small 
farm-houses is often the cause why cheese is not made 
where milk is plentiful. The simple method which I 
learned the other day from a highly intelligent Eng- 
lish farmer’s wife, appears to obviate all the difficulty 
attendant upon clothing and pressing, and, she assured 
me, was the method adopted in the manufacture of 
the famous Stilton cheese. To illustrate the fact, she 
brought me a tin cylinder, a little larger in the 
bore than a large size of stove-pipe ; this was about 
a foot in depth, and perforated with holes about two 
inches apart, all over the tube; it was furnished with 
two lids, which shut on like the lid of a common tin 
canister, and which were, I think, also perforated 
with holes. 

After the whey is drained from the curd in the tub 
as usual, and broken fine, the case is then filled, and 
the weight of the curd is its own press; a little salt 
is thrown in while you fill the case, pressing the curd 
gently with the hand as you pack it in. All that re- 
mains for you to do is to turn the case upside down 
every two or three hours; the whey runs out through 
the holes in the sides, and none of the buttery parti- 
cles by this sort of treatment are forced from the curd. 

I tasted a piece of the cheese thus pressed, and can 
speak for its firmness and good quality. Any sized 
case of course can be made, to suit the quantity of 
milk. The cost of the one I saw was 3s. 6d. 

I do not know that in this method the entire filling 
of the vat would be of any consequence. I mean to 
try it myself, and feel confident that it will be found 
a very labor-saving process. 

Oaxk.LanpD, Rice Lake, C. W. 


ed 


DOMESTIC 


RECIPES. 








Beer Soup, A tA Francatse.—Take three pounds 
of beef (rump, rib or flank), put in clear, cold water, 
ten to fifteen minutes before using; then boil about 
six quarts of water, in which, when boiling, put the 
beef, two turnips sliced in four, two carrots sliced, a 





piece of the heart of cabbage, size of a tea-cup, and 
a small quantity of parsley, tied in a bunch; as the | 
froth rises, scum it constantly till it ceases, which 
will require about two to two and a half hours. Care | 
should be taken that the fire be not too ardent. Af- 
ter the scum ceases rising, remove the pot from the | 
hook to a tripet, and let it simmer over a coal fire | 
two or three hours. When ready to serve, remove | 
the beef from the pot, then the vegetables, and pass | 
the soup through a fine sieve into the tureen, to which | 
add two or three slices of bread well toasted and | 


to boil it in the broth about ten minutes (after leaving 
the soup), in order to cook it. Soup made after this 
direction is entirely free from that nauseous effect 
which hasty-made soup has upon most persons (more 
especially invalids), but is rich, nourishing, and free 
from grease, and may be taken with beneficial effecty 
into the most debilitated stomachs. 

To Bow Fresu Porx.—Take a flat blade-bone of 
country pork, commonly called the oyster; take out 
the bone and put veal stuffing in its place; wrap it in 
a clean cloth, and put it into a saucepan of boiling 
water, with a little salt; let it boil slowly for abou 
an hour and a half, or an hour and three quarterg 
according to the size; it should, however, be wel] 
done. Serve it up with parsley, and butter poured 
over plentifully. This is a most rich and at the same 
time a most delicate dish, equal to boiled fowl and 
pickeled pork, which, indeed, it greatly resembles 


Arrowroot BLancmance.—Put a quart of milk 
to boil; take an ounce of Bermuda arrowroot, ground 
fine; make it a smooth batter with cold milk; adda 
tea-spoonful of salt; when the milk is boiling hot 
stir the batter into it; continue to stir it over a gentle 
fire (that it may not be scorched) for three or four 
minutes ; sweeten to taste with double-refined sugan, 
and flavor with lemon extract or orange-flower water, 
or boil a stick of cinnamon or vanilla bean in the 
milk before putting in the arrowroot; dip a mold into 
cold water, and strain the blancmange through a 
muslin into the mold; when perfectly cold, turn it out. 
Serve currant jelly or jam with it. 

Rick Frour Biancmancr.—Make as directed for 
arrowroot blancmange—a small tea-cupful of ground 
rice to a quart of milk. 

PrneEaprLE JELLY.—Pare and grate the pineapple, 
and put it into the preserving pan, with one pound of 
fine white sugar to every pound of the fruit; stiri 
and boil it until it is well mixed and thickens sufi- 
ciently ; then strain it, pour into the jars, and when 
it has become cool cover the jars tightly, and tveas 
them as apple jelly. 


How to Cook Sweet Potators.—Boil two large 
sweet potatoes; rub them through a sieve ; then add 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, a little salt, ons 
pint of buttermilk, a tea-cupful of sugar, a table 
spoonful of saleratus dissolved in warm water; bake 
in an earthen dish. Serve up with cold cream. 


To Remove Marks rrom Tasies—Hot dishes 
sometimes leave whitish marks on varnished tableg 
when set, as they should not be, carelessly upon them. 
To remove it, pour some lamp oil on the spot, and 
rub it hard with a soft cloth. Then pour on a little 
spirits, and rub it dry with another cloth, and the 
white mark will disappear, leaving the table as bright 
as before. 

Was ror THE Heap.—A mother asks, “ What is 
an efficient remedy for removing dandruff in the hair, 
as she has an objectfon to using an ivory comb?” 
The objection is well founded, as it increases the evil 


The following wash, applied with a small piece of flan- 


broken into fragments, and as much of the vegetables | nel to the roots of the hair, will be found excellent: 


. . . . | 
as may suit the fancy; or if vermicelli be preferred, | 


Three parts of oil of almonds; one part of lime wa- 


use about a quarter of a pound of that, taking care | ter; to be shaken up well. 
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Agexcy Iv New Yorx.—C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Pub- 


lisher, No. 152 Fulton street, New York, is agent for the GENESEE } 


Farmer, and subscribers in that city who apply to him can have 
their papers delivered regularly at their houses. 





Agency IN CINcINNATI.—R. Post, No. 10 West Third street, Cin- 
donati, is agent for the Gexesre FARMER, and subscribers in that 
dty who apply to him can have their papers delivered regularly at 
their houses. 


_—oorwennrS LLL OOOeewees* 


AGRICULTURE AS A PROFESSION.—Thousands who have 
long thought of nothing more than to pursue farming as an 
occupation, and submit through life to its dull, monotonous 
drudgery, are now happily beginning te appreciate the 
dignity and pleasures of Agriculture as a Profession. It 
is a calling which admirably adapts itself to every taste, 
and every capacity. The most stupid hind and thoughtless 
slave find fitting employment in the unvarying routine of 
the commonest field labor. Roman slaves, Russian serfs, 
and English peasantry, have followed tillage and hus- 
bandry for indefinite ages, and advanced scarcely one de- 
gree in mental development. So uniformly dead-and-alive 
have farm operatives been for hve thousand years, that 





liberal things. After four years’ experience and observa- 
tion at the federal metropolis, we do not hesitate to say 
that the tone of public morals, and the spirit of patriotism, 
have suffered greatly from the corrupting influence of 
selfish, mercenary politicians. There is a lamentable want 
of sound agricultural statesmen at Washington ; and there 
is an equal lack of care amoung all farmers in selecting 
men to represent them in Congress. Americen statesman- 
ship is not what it ought to be. Its most prominent feature 
is a degrading strife for the spoils of office. Educate and 
elevate the industrial classes, and thereby form a more 
patriotic and a purer public opinion, and all parties will be 
compelled to serve the country more, and individuals less. 
It is a perfect misnomer to call a majority of our state and 
national legislators “ public servants.” Their principal 
labor is to serve themselves, their personal and political 
friends—not the community at large. This defect must be 
remedied by intelligent farmers, who control the ballot box 
in every State inthe Union. They are the true conserva- 
tive power of the republic; and so regarding them, we 
esteem their professional standing and intellectual attain- 
ments as matters of the highest public interest. They 


should not feel the necessity of sending so many lawyers 


to fill all the important offices at Washington, because 
farmers and mechanics are too poorly educated. The pro- 


ic | : . . . P : 
many have affected to regard agriculture as the mother of | ¢..sion of agriculture is not what it ought to be in a free 


stupidity. Born on a farm, and nursed by the milk of its 


| country. It should be the nursing mother of wise states- 


gentlest kine, this insult stung us like the wound of a scor- | men, instead of the pack-horse of itinerant demagog ues 


pion; and if it were possible to lift rural industry above and political gamblers. Agricultural Statesmanship is al- 


such degrading imputations, we resolved that no effort of 
ours should be withheld from any friend of the great farm- 
ing interest who was willing to work for its immediate and 
enduring elevation. ‘The difficulty has ever been to reach 
the millions who own and cultivate the soil; and no one 
has yet devised a plan which fully attains that object. 
Exceedingly cheap periodicals, those that cost clubs only 
thirty-seven cents a year, promised the greatest advantages 
by universal circulation; but their very cheapness, such is 
the pride of the human heart, operates against their use- 
fulness in some circles. Purse-proud men think it beneath 
their consequence to teach their brother farmers, or be 
taught by them, through the medium of a fifty cent paper. 
The good spirit of universal philanthropy is not in them. 
They arrogate to themselves all the honors of advanced 
agriculture as a profession, without performing any of its 
higher duties. Such characters deserve nothing but con- 
tempt; for while they do nothing to enlighten and benefit 
mankind, they claim the consideration due only to the 
faithful servants of the people. There is but one way for 
a man to show that his faith in agricultural progress is 
genuine, and that is by his works. If all who profess to 
believe in the improvement of rural affairs would cheer- 
fully lend a helping hand to make agriculture as learned 
and honorable as it is useful, it might be raised in a few 
years to the highest public honor, where it of right be- 
longs. _ High elevation, it should be remembered, can not 
be reached by any trick, clap-trap, or shallow advantage. 
Empiricism is often clamorous, and full of oily-gammon, 
but its labors always have selfish ends to serve. 
to agriculture as a mere occupation, not to agriculture as 
a scientific profession. None but liberal minds devise 


It belongs 





most unknown in a land where farmers themselves give a 
large majority of the votes that make and unmake every 
administration and every state and national legislature. 
Let the talented youth who read this journal, and who 
will soon have to discharge the responsible duties of popu- 
lar sovereignty, think of these things, and study to be 
worthy of the highest honors that freemen may confer. 
Provide yourselves with good libraries, and read them 
faithfully to some purpose. 
> ——$—_—_—— <a 

A Mopet Postmaster.—No other class of public ser- 
vants have equal opportunities for promoting human 
progress and elevation that the twenty-five thousand post- 
masters in the United States enjoy. They operate a 
government machine of almost unlimited power for good 


or for evil. It would be saying too much in praise of 


| fallen humanity to assert that all postmasters labor for the 


advancement of whatever is good, and for the suppression 
of whatever is injurious to the public. A large majority 
of them, we are happy to believe, do sympathize with 
those who devote their time and best energies to the in- 
struction and improvement of mankind. It is in this way 
only that so many excellent religious, educational and in- 
dustrial journals obtain millions of readers. We honor 
postmasters of this stamp as the salt of the earth. With- 
out their influence and assistance in behalf of the Agricul- 
tural Press, the circulation of papers devoted to the great 
farming interest would be diminished one-half, if not three- 
fourths, in the country. Postmasters generally appreciate 
the importance of giving to every cultivator of the earth 
a cheap common medium, through which they may both 
teach one another and learn of one another. Wherever 
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the Gengser Farmer has fully introduced this system of 
mutual instruction, by the fayor of postmasters and other 
kind friends and patrons, the good effects have been seen 
and acknowledged. Mr. J. W. Perryman, P. M. at 
Montgomery, Hamilton county, Ohio, writes under date of 
March 11th, 1854: 


“The farmers seem to be waking up in old Hamilton 
county on the subject of agriculture. Many are trying the 
subsoil plow to some purpose ; and several of your sub- 
scribers here, since reading your suggestions on the subject 
of amanure-cellars, are determined to have them, and shiel- 
ter the litter and dung about their barns. This appears to 
speak well for your paper; and the more it is read the 
better it is liked. In soliciting subscribers, however, I 
tind there are some who, because their fathers carried corn 
to mill in one end of the bag and a stone in the other for 
a balance, believe that they must do likewise. They are 
averse to all progress which may come through papers, as 
being too sctentitic and unpracticable. Nevertheless, we 
hope through such journals as yours to diffuse the light 
more abundantly ; and if they will persist, they will have to 
pull up stakes and move away, or live and die in poverty.” 





City Manures.—A writer in a late number of the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette says: 

“An imperial gallon of sewer water from Barfett's 
Court contained substances in solution, 243.30 grains; in- 
soluble substances, 248.96 grains. In the soluble sub- 
stances there were nearly 37 grains of ammonia, and at 
least 79 grains of salt. which pass away and are lost by the 
acts of common filtration, or of subsidence. And matters 
are not much better if peat-charcoal be employed as a 
filter.” 

We are not surprised to learn that peat-charccal fails to 
answer the expected purpose of separating salts of ammo~ 
nia, potash, soda and magnesia, whether dissolved in sewer 
water or the urine of animals. Either the water holding 
fertilizing matters in so'utron must be applied directly to 
the soil, as at Edinburgh, or it must be evaporated, with 
such an addition as will fix the ammonia it may con- 
tain as a carbonate or free. In the city of Manchester 
there is a Manure-making Company, whose operations, so 
far as we understand them, appear to be on the best known 
plan. Their sales increase rapidly, because thus far they 
have manufactured a first-rate article, and sold it at a 


reasonable rate. 
ee ee eee 


Hamitton Townsutp Fatr.—The enterprising farmers 
of Hamilton township, C. W., as we learn from the Co- 
bourg Star, have recently held an interesting and successful 
fair, for the purchase and sale of agricultural seeds of all 
kinds, farm stock, and other articles important to the cul- 
tivators of the soil. The festival concluded with a good 
dinner, followed by patriotic toasts, and a reasonable 
amount of agreeable and instructive agricultural talking. 
Such fairs for the sale of choice seed wheat, corn, peas, 
oats, barley, garden seeds, neat stock, &c., are very useful 
in the spring of the year, when remunerating prices may 
be had to encourage general improvement. Every town- 
ship (or town) in the Northern States, and every precinct 
and parish at the South, ought to have a well-organized 
Society to facilitate domestic exchanges of property, good 
will, and rural knowledge. Such a Society should also 
have a well-selected agricultural library, for the instruction 
of all its members. 








An InteRESTING DiscoveRY.—The American Journal 
of Science and Art for March contains an interesting ac- 
count of Fossil Lingule and some other Shells, by W. E. 
Logan, F. R. 8., and T. S. Hunt, Esq., engaged in a 
geological survey of Canada, which occur in several parts 
of the Lower Silurian Rock, Potsdam Sandstone, and 
strata of a more recent age. These fossils are remarkable 
for being composed, not of carbonate of lime like all other 
moluses, but of phosphate of lime like the skeletons of the 
vertebrate. These ancient shells have the following com- 


position : 
I i as 85.79 
ET BN picid cineans wnineiakeok-aidiah: alibi 11.75 
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The gentlemen above named say: “ The proportion of 
phosphate of lime is that contained in human bones, atter 
their organic matter has been removed.” ‘They describe 
four varieties of fossil Lingul ; and should they any where 
be found in quantities, they will furnish a new resource for 
agriculture, in giving an important element of crops. 





BuckKwueat as A FertiLizer.—Mr. James Buttocr, 
of Sylvania, Bradford county, Pa., wishes to learn from 
some one having experience in the matter, whether he can 
raise two crops of buckwheat in a season for plowing in 
on the same piece of land. Our impression is that it is 
quite practicable in this latitude, and we have seen two 
crops grown in Upper Georgia for the purpose named. 
At the South, and we believe in Pennsylvania, peas are 
better than buckwheat as a renovating crop—of which two 
crops may be grown in a year, unless August and Septem- 
ber prove to be exceedingly dry. There is not much sub- 
stance in the stems and leaves of buckwheat as food for 
neat stock, or food for agricultural plants ; and buckwheat 
has little to recommend it, beyond its seeds for grinding 
and griddle-cakes. 

> © me 

Tur American Artists’ Union of the city of New 
York is doing a pretty extensive business in the manufac- 
ture and sale of popular pictures. Those wishing any 
thing of the kind, or an agency for the sale of engravings, 
oil paintings, &c., can address J. W. HoLprooks, Secre- 
tary, 505 Broadway, New York. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book ror May—Containing 100 pages, 
51 engravings, and 74 contributions. A beautiful spring 
number, containing every thing that a lady may desire to 
complete her spring toilet. To any person sending us 
three dollars, we will send two copies of the Fanmenr and 
one copy of the Lapy’s Boor. 








Ressta AS 1T Is: By Count Gurowsxt. New York: D. APPLE 
ton & Co. Sold by D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 


We have read the book above named, and regard it as 
one of the most instructive and interesting of the season. 
Count Gurowsk1 is a native of Russian Poland, who has 
spent much time at the capital of Russia, and had every 
lesirable opportunity to study its institutions and y eople. 
By sending a dollar and ten cents to D. M. Dewey, a copy 
will be sent, postage paid, to any part of the United States 
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Notices to @orrespondents. 


Mr. I. G. Faxn1va will please accept our thanks for his 
instructive communication on “ Flax-culture in Ohio.” 
Mr. S. A. Extis, of the same State has favored us with an 
article on “Rocky Mountain Flax,” and sent samples of 
the stera and lint of the plant, which appear to possess 
several important advantages. This plant is perennial, 
and it is thought that successive crops may be mown like 
common meadow grasses, and yield a profitable return. 
Both of the above communications will appear in our next 
issue. 

Other communications, and several books, pamphlets, 
letters of inquiry, &c., will also receive due attention in 
the June number of the Farmer; they having come to 
hand after the pages of the present number were engaged. 

a eae 
Xnguities and Answers. 

Proposing to raise $500 worth of pork, can you tell me how 
many acres I must have in potatoes and in ruta bagas (reckoning 
upen a common yield), to keep my pigs in good growing condition 
till put up to fat? And how many acres in corn to fat them on? 
My land is-new, a middling loam, several feet’ deep, being dry up- 
land, and lies in Wisconsin. In summer it is covered with a thick 
growth of natural grass. I propose to commence in spring, buy 
breeding sows, and raise my own pigs. How many sows, the same 
being ten or twelve months old (common breed), must I have, and 
in whit month buy them, te raise fifty pigs, which shall weigh, 
when dressed, 200 Ibs. each, or something more; so that if pork 
should not be $5 when disposed of, the overweight shall secure me 
the $500 any way? I intend to feed the potatoes, and bagas, and 
corn, raw; except during the time of weaning the pigs, when I 
shall feed with boiled bagas and corn meal, mixed. Provided I feed 
them regularly, attend to them carefully, give them good warm 
lodging, and have it well littered in winter, in how long a time 
may I be able to do this thing? 

What is the smallest quantity of the Canada field pea that can 
be sown by drill, on an acre, with a probability of producing a fair 
crop? G. CoLtson.—Rochester, N. Y. 

To bring a large lot of spring pigs up to an average 
weight of 200 ibs. each of dressed meat by the first of 
January, 1855, will require better keeping than farmers 
generally give their swine. There is so much difference in 
the fertility of sows that no one can say what number will 
produce fifty pigs without a chance of,a considerable sur- 
plus. Early sown oats makegg fine ge for hogs after 
the heads of the grain are nea ; and where land is 
cheap and rich, oats and peas y ery economical food 
for swine. In,reference to th antity of small peas 
which may be profitably drilled acre, that too depends 
on the fact whether one has @ #mall amount of seed as 
compared with his land or not? Assuming seed was dear 
and scarce, we should n6t plait over twelve quarts per 
acre, especially if the peas.were small. As to the area to 
be planted in corn andjpiifatoes, every thing depends on 
the quality of the soil @@ #lié season, to obtain the amount 
of food needed to worth of pork. 

















HAvinG seen a statethent of Mr. Rozet, of Nashville, Tenn., in 
relation to the Oregon pea, in which he claims it f be far superior 
as food for stock and a better fertilizer than red clover, I should 
like to haveg@me light apon the subject. Where can the peas be 
procured ?..J, A. P.—Marshall, Mich. 





CHARCOAL AS A FERTILIZER.—I am a new beginner here almost, 
on a new farm. Much of the soil is of a light, sandy nature, a: d 
I am inclined to think destitute of a proper quantity of vegetable 
matter. I find it somewhat difficult te get clover to take on the 
lightest spots. With clover once started, so as to plow under & 
good growth, I believe its fertility may be rapidly augmented. I 
have thought too that a dressing of pulverized charcoal might. be 
very beneficial, supposing it would tend to absorb ammoniacal mat- 
ter for the sustenance of plants, as also to ameliorate the soil other- 
wise. But the question with me is how to pulverize it cheaply and 
expeditiously, and apply it to the soil to the best advantage. I 
have not means yet to get me all the necessary tools for farming 
properly, and can not therefore go into much expense for machinery, 
however profitable the investment might prove in the end, because 
I might be swamped before reaching the profits, I should like very 
much to see the matter of charcoal for the improvement of land 
elucidated in your journal, knowing that your extensive knowledge 
and experjence might give us something reliable upon it. Alse, I 
should like very much to have you give the cheapest practicable 
method of pulverizing the coal, with perhaps drawings of the in- 
strument or apparatus necessary. I think it might prove accepta- 
ble to others of your friends and subscribers. If you deem the 
subject of sufficient importance to impart the information desired, 
I shall feel myself under many obligations. T. E. WetTmorE.— 
North Cannon, Mich. 

We have seen charcoal greund for agricultural purposes 
in a common iron bark-mill, such as tanners use for grind- 
ing tan-bark; and it is sometimes crushed with pestles in 
large troughs. It is proper, however, that we inform Mr, 
Wermore that pulverized coal has not proved of late 
years, by carefully conducted tests, so valuable as it was 
esteemed ten years ago. We should advise him to expend 
the money that charcoal will cost in the purchase of gyp- 
sum and ashes, to improve the poor places on his farm 
where clover refuses to grow in a satisfactory manner. 





Can you give me some simple mode of managing night-soil ad- 


vantageeusly as manure? I have burnt a pit of charcoal for the 


purpose. 

Nearly all our land in this region is in urgent need of draining, 
and there is a growing disposition to do it; but the expense of tiles 
(avout double the New York price) is so enormous as to amount to 
a practical prohibition. If you can spare time and space, I should 
be greatly obliged to you for some instruction on the subject. 
Which is the right kind of clay? And how can tiles be most sim- 
ply and economically made on a small scale? Our subsoil is a very 
compact, heavy, reddish-yellow clay, remarkably retentive of water ; 
and our position on the river affords great facilities for the trans- 
portation of tiles. Mosss H. Hunrer.— Gross Isle, Wayne Co., 
Mich. 

Any clay that will make good brick will answer for 
draining tile. Where several in a neighborhood or town 
need tile, and wish to study economy in procuring the same, 
jt may be wise to unite and purchase a machine which will 
make both horse-shoe and pipe tile, and cost only $250. 
Such a machine is durable, and will soon pay for itself at 
any brick kiln, or works erected on purpose for burning 
tile. Wuitson describes the Tweeddale machine as re- 
quiring a man and a stout boy to work it, and two boys to 
carry the tiles to the drying shelves. In a fair season it 
can produce 600,000 tiles, and as many soles. The present 
price, he says, is £40. “A pipe tile machine,” he remarks, 
“is of the simplest construction, and costs only about £6 
or £7.” Many prefer pipe tile to either tile with soles, or 
those with covers; and they can be made so as to be 
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as much cheaper than pump longs as they are more dura- 
ble, for the underground conveyance of water from springs 
to any place it may be required, for watering stock or irri- 
gation. 

Dry loam or charcoal are best to deodorize night-soil. 


I HAVE an opportunity of getting some hundreds of bushels of 
unleached wood ashes for eight cents per bushel. Will they pay 
at that price, and if so how, and to what crop can I make the most 
economical use of them? Also, what is the best way to make a 
bed of straw go into manure, that las been tramped but slightly by 
cattle? GrorGe CaTTreLL.—Oakland, Harrison Co., Ohio. 


Ashes will pay on corn land, on clover or meadow land, 
on spring wheat, barley, oats and potatoes, unless your soil 
is already exceedingly fertile. Large heaps of straw and 
corn-stalks require some time to rot. If we have heavy 
clay ground that needs to be made lighter, we sometimes 
plow under unrotted straw and stalks, and let them rot in 
the earth. In this way the soil gets al! their organic ele- 
ments—a gain that pays for the trouble of raking straw 
and stalks into the furrow to be covered with the plow. 
Some plows clog up with stray spread on the surface 
much less than others. If straw is ever plowed in like 
clover on light land, cover it deep, or it may be a long time 
in decaying. 





I wisH you to set my name down as one of a thousand young 
men that are willing to give a dollar a year to promote agricultural 
science, and hope you may succeed in forming a Society. 

In the year 1847 I was scarce of bedding for my horses; eyery 
morning I spread the coal ashes made the day previous over the 
table floor (an earthen floor) to keep it dry; and the dung and 
ashes were wheeled out together daily around the straw pile among 
cattle, in the fall. I manured my wheat with it, and the whole of 
that crop measured thirty-one bushels per acre. I have both be- 
fore and since manured equally as heavy, and put in as well, with 
the exception of the ashes, and have never had more than from 
eighteen to twenty-five bushels per acre. Had the ashes any thing 
to do in producing the above result? The vein of coal that we use 
from has much more sulphur in it than the Pittsburg vein. I 
would be much pleased to have your opinion. J. L. Crawrorp.— 
Carmichaels, Greene co., Pa. 

The ashes were beneficial. 

You will confer a favor on at least ene of your numerons readers 
ff you wiil suggest the best mode of getting rid of moles, as they 
are very numerous about here, and troublesome. A Youne 
Farmer.—Terre Haute, Ia. 

Will not some reader familiar with the evil complained 
of state what he regards as the best remedy? To catch 
moles in traps and to poison them are methods of destroy- 


ing them in common use. 





Your excellent paper should be in the hands of every thinking 
farmer. I am no farmer, yet I would not be without it for ten 
times its cost. Please give through the Farmer the most approved 
mode of raising hops. I think it would prove a profitable crop on 
our dry, rich lands of the West. C. F. McNeri1i.—Concord, Ind. 

Will some of our readers familiar with hop-culture give 
us an article on the production of this often exceedingly 
profitable crop ? 


Can you"prescribe aremedy for the mildew of the gooseberry ? 
H. W.—/Vashington Mills, N. Y. 
~. Can any of our readers give the desired information ? 








THE PRESERVATION OF BuTTER.—I wish to ask through your 
valuable columns the best mode of preserving butter as it is made 
through the dairy season, to have it as sweet as when laid down 
You or any of your subscribers giving the best mode would confer 
afavor. D. R. WestLake.—Horseheads, N. Y. 

Will some experienced butter-maker give the informa- 
tion desired? We will only intimate the necessity of 
working out all the buttermilk, and laying down the butter 
in a manner to exciude the air from the firkin or stone 
crock in which it is paeked. 

—s 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Arries. (J. N. S., Marion, Ohio.) The apples are 
quite new to us, and we should think them to be a seedling 
variety. They reached us in good condition; and we 
should think them to be well worthy of cultivation. The 
quality seems to be excellent, and its appearance indicates 
piled keeping qualities, which is very desirable. 

~~ ——e 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terws—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 











~TO YOUNG MEN —?: EASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENS 
Young Men in every neighborhood may obtain healthful, pleasant, 
and profitable employment, by engagiug in the sale of useful and 
popular Books, and canvassing for our valuable Journals. Fag 
terms and particulars, address, post-paid, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New Yorts 

P. S—All Agents who engage with us will be secured from the 
possibility of loss, while the profits derived will be very liberal. 

May 1, 1854.—2t 


GENESEE VALLEY " NURSERIES. 
A. FROST & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y,, 
O* FER this spring as usual choice BEDDING PLANTS of every 
description, select GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, NEW ROSE 
&c. &c. As desirable additions are made to our extensive sto 
every spring, by importations from the most reliable sources ih 
Europe, it comprises a large collection of the most select varieties 
of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, Scarlet Geraniums, Helio 
trones, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Roses, &c. &c. 
{= Priced Descriptive Catalogues of them can be had upon ap- 
lication. When sent by mail, a one cent postage stamp required 
to prepay postage. Anril 1, 1854. os. 


FARMER AND GARDENER ‘\WANTED. 
cee" Ulster county, about 95 miles from New 
































‘ANTED, on a fa 
York, a youn rried man, capable of doing general farm 
work, and willing to e hi generally useful. 

Also, wanted a youn an, capable of cultivating a plain 
garden, taking care of ¢., and occasionally to assist with 
farm work. 

Privileges allowed are 
and pig, and fuel for the 
tion, and able to furnish 
inte grity, may address, sta 

_ Apes, 3 1, 1854. et. 


—__ 
IMPORTED HORM SOMSTERNATION. 


THIS well-known, thoreugh ese, will stand the present 

season, as heretofore, at th the subscriber, one mile 

west of Syracuse. For full pedi rby & Miller’s edition of 

Youatt. Terms—$10 the season, gre; payable in advance 

in all eases. Good pasturage farn per week. Mares at 

risk of owners in all respects. il be served that is 
either ringboned, spavined, or bli . B. BURNETT, a 
May, 1854.—3t Syracuse, N. Y. 


$$ x 
QULTIVATION t0F To 
PRACTICAMPTREATISE ON GROWING 7 CCO IN THE 
NORTHERN STATES, just — s Price, @¥ rents. 


. H. BABCOCK & CO., 
May 1, 1864.—St 


—? N. ¥ 


% + 


and garden spot, keeping of a cow 
Persons answering above descrip- 
commendations as to capacity and 
ns in addition to above privilegeg 
W. W. DIBBLEE, New York. 
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KENTISH’S PREPARED OR ARTIFICIAL GUANO, 
TWENTY DOLLARS PER T@N. 
POTATO ROT. 


HAVE used “Kentish’s Prepared Guano” this season on po- 
tatoes. My crop was large and all sound. Where I did not use 
it, the potatoes were all rotten and worthless. My neighbors, also, 
who have not used this fertilizer, have not raised a saleable potato 
this year. I consider it a preventive of rot. G. PREAUT. 
Westchester Co., N. Y., Sept. 29, 1850. 
Extract of a Letter from E.B. Addison. 
Alexandria Co., Va., April 23, 1851. 
Dr. John H. Bayne, President of Prince George’s County Agri- 
cultural Society, Maryland, has desired me to inform you that last 
spring he used African Guano, Poudrette, Peruvian Guano, and 
our Prepared Guano, on potatoes. The first two were distanced, 
but the result from the Peruvian and yours was about equal. He 
ronounces your Prepared Guano to be a very excellent article, and 


esteems it highly. 
Richmond Co., N. Y., July 27, 1849. 

I have made use of Kentish’s Prepared Guano on potatoes, cab- 
Dages, cauliflowers, corn and grapes. I found the result much more 
satisfactory, and the produce mych larger, than where I used im- 
ported Guano or any other kind of manure. 

EDWARD JENNINGS, Gardener. 
It is equally fertilizing on all crops. See the numerous 
certificates on this subject in the printed circular, to be obtained at 
KENTISH & CO.’S Depot, No. 159 West street, city of New York. 
March 1, 1854.—3t 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Wwe are receiving our supply of Peruvian Guano, per ships 
“ Blanchard,” “Senator,” and “Gray Feather,” from the 
Chincha Islands, and are now prepared to make contracts for the 
apring supply. As the demand is large, we would advise all who 
may be in want of this excellent manure to make early application. 
Price, 350 per ton of 2000 pounds. Be particular to observe tha; 
every bag is branded— = is 
No. 1. 


WARRANTED PERUVIAN 





GUANO 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES BY 
F. BARREDA BROTHERS, 
FOR THE PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, 25 Cliff street, New York. 
April 1, 1854.—2t. 





WM. PATERSON’S IMPROVED SUPERPHOSPHATE OF 


\ THICH has been fully tested in various States last season, and 

found the best in the market. Put up in bags of 150, 100, 
and 50 ths. each, and sold by the manufacturer at DIVISION ST. 
WHARF, NEWARK, N. J., or by his Agents— 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, State Agricultural Warehouse, 25 Cliff 
street, New York. 

EMERY & CO., Albany, N. Y. 

P. MALCOLM & CO.. Bowley’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 

JOSEPH RADCLIFF & SON, Washington, D. C. 

ROBERT BUIST, Philadelphia. March 1, 1854.—3t. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


O expense has been spared in the combination of this most 
fertilizing manure, which contains all the nutritive properties 
of all plants. It is superior to mo&t of the articles offered for sale 
under the same name, and is inferior to none, although sold ata 
much lower price. Put upin bags at $40 per ton of 2000 tbs., cash. 
Office of the New York Superphosphate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, No. 159 West street, New York. 
March 1, 1854.—3t VICTOR R. KNOWLES, Agent. 


BONE DUST. 
ONE sawings, or meal, a very superior article, warranted pure. 
Price, $2 75 per bbl. 
Bone dust, ground, (quite fine). Price, $2 37 per bbl. 
For sale, in any quantity, at the State Agricultural Warehouse. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
No. 25 Cliff street, New York. 

















May, 1854.—3t 





UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, No. 1, of the best manufacture. 
Peruvian Guano, best No. 1. 
Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &c. 

March 1, 1854.—3t 


R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water street, New York. 





200 BUSHELS OSAGE ORANGE: SEED, 
UST RECEIVED, and for sale on reasonable terms, at wholesale 
and retail. Seed warranted the growth ygf:d853, and genuine. 
Address, J. & T. HAMMOND, 
April 1, jatin—2t* Dublin, Wayne Co., Ind. 





PreopLe’s PATENT OFrice, 
86 Nassau-st., New York. 
APPLICAT?TO &o,—The undersigned respect- 
fully gives notice that he is at all times prepared to pay spe- 
cial attention to the prosecution of rejected applications tor Pa- 
tents; also to contested and interfering cases. In some instances 
he will undertake to prosecute rejected cases, receiving no¢compen- 
sation unless the Patent is granted. 

Patent business of every description, whether before the United 
States Commissioner, or the Circuit and United States Supreme 
Courts, promptly attended to. 

The undersigned being represented at the seat of government by 
William P. Elliot, Esq., formerly of the American Patent (flice, 
possesses rare facilities for immediate reference to the patented 
models, drawings, records, assignments, and other official matters. 
Examinations for particular inventions at the Patent Oflice, made 
on moderate terms. 

Persons wishing for information or advice relative to Patcnts or 
Inventions, may at all times consult the undersigned without charge, 
either personally at his office, or by letter. To those living ata 
distance he would state, that all the needful steps necessary to 
secure a Patent, can be arranged by letter just as well as if the 
party were present, and the expense of a journey be thus saved. 
All consultations strictly confidential. The whole expense of Pa- 
tents, in the United States, is simall. ALFRED E. BEACH, 

Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 

May, 1854.—1t : 


No. 86 Nassau street, New York. 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. 
A. FROST & CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

FFER to the public the coming spring one of the largest and 

finest stocks of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&c., in the country. It in part consists of standard Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Quince Trees. Also, 
Dwarf and Pyramid Pears and Apples. 

SMALL FRUITS.—Native and Foreign Grapes, old and new sorts 
of Currants, finest Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, &c. &c. 

The ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT comprises a great variety 
of Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Creepers, 
which includes upward of of 300 varieties of the Rose. 

BEDDING PLANTS.—150 varieties of Dahlias, a large collection 
of Verbenas, Petunias, Helictropes, &c. &c. 

Priced Catalogues of the above will be mailed to all applicants 
enclosing a postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, viz: 

No. 1.— Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Green House and Bedding Plante 
of every description, including every thing new which may be in- 
troduced up to its season, will be published in March each year. 
~ No. 3.—Wholesale Catalogue, published in September. 
= February 1, 1854.—if 

FRUIT SCIONS FOR 1854. 

HE subscriber will furnish both Apple and Pear Scions for this 
season’s grafting, of all the standard kinds, including those 
heretofore advertised by him in the Farmer. Price, one dollar per 
hundred for Apple, and three shillings per dozen for Pear Scions. 
In large quantities they would be sold less. They can be sent by 
il or express to any portion of our country. Orders, enclosing 

the money, will be promptly filled. JAMES H. WATTS. 

Rochester, February 1, 1854.—tf 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


EDGE, Long Handle, and Sliding Pruning Shears; Budding 

and Edging Knives; Pruning Hatchets, Saws and Knives; 
Pruning, Vine and Flower Scissors; Bill and Milton Hooks; Lawn 
and Garden Rakes; Garden Scuffilers, Hoes of great variety, Shovels 
and Spades; Hand Engines which throw water ferty feet or more. 
Syringes and Water Pots; Grafting Chisels, Tree Scrapers, anc 
Caterpillar Brushes; Transplanting Trowels, Reels; Hand Plow 
and Cultivator, very useful to work between rows of vegetables; 
together with a large assortment of other implements too numer- 
ous to mention. R. L. ALLEN, 

March 1, 1854.—3t 189 and 191 Water street, New York. 











NEW AND IMPROVED PLOWS! 
NCLUDING the Deep Tiller, Flat Furrow, Self Sharpener, Cen- 
ter Draught, Side Hill, Subsoil, Double Mold Board, Potato, and 
Cultivation Plows. 
Harrows, Rollers, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, and a large assort- 
ment of all ether Agricultural Implements. R. L. ALLEN, 
March 1, 1854.—3t 189 and 191 Water street, New York. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
PRING WHEAT, Barley, Oats, Grass Seed, Clover. 
Fresh Ray Grass, Lucern, White Clover, just imported. 
Excelsior Potatoes, a new and improved variety. 
Belgian Carrot, Sugar Beet, &e. 
Garden Seeds of all kinds, including Flower Seeds, 


R. L. ALLEN, 
March 1, 1864.—3t 189 and 191 Water street, New York. 
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KKETCHUM'S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINF, 


,WITH ENTIRE CHANGE OF GEAR. 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL MOWER NOW KNOWN. 
J ty eet Improved Machine, which we are building for the 
harvest of 1854, was thoroughly tested lust season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of gear are in all respects as we 
designed, viz: durability, convenience and ease of action. The 
shafts now have bearings at both ends, which overcome all cramp- 
ing and cutting away of boxing. A counter balance is attached to 
the crank shaft, which gives it a steady and uniform motion. Each 
Machine can be thrown out of gear; there is creat convenience at 
each and every nut, all of them being on the upper side of the frame ; 
oil cups are attached to all the bearings, which, by the use of a wad 
of cotton, will hold oil for a long time, as well as protect the bear- 
inzs from dust, grit, kc.; the finger bar is lined with iron its fall 
width, which protects it from wear. 
~. These and various other additions for strength, durability, &c., 
mike it the most simple and perfect agricultural implement in use. 
They weizh about 750 ths. each, and can easily be carried in a one- 
horse wagon. 

It requires not over ten minutes to get one ready for operation, 
there being but two bolts (besides the pole bolts) to be secured to 
hive one realy for use. They will cut a/l kinds of grass, ani ofe- 
rat» well on uneven or rolling lands, or where there are dead fur- 
rows. This Machine took the highest award, with special appruba 
tion, at the World's Fair; it also received, during last season, one 
silver and four gold medals, and various other flattering and sub- 
stantial testimonials of approval. We have spared neither pains 
nor money to make this machine deserving of public favor, and 
hope to be able the coming season to supply the great and increas- 
ing demand. 

We take this occasion te caiution farmers against buying untried 
Mowers; if they do (as was the case with many last year), they will 
incur loss, vexation and disappointment. z 

If any parts are wanted to repair any Machine we have sold, or 
may hereafter sell, they will be furnished and only manufacturers’ 
cost for the same be charged. 

{ge In all cases where Extras are wanted, be sure to give us the 
number of your Machine. 

(Warranty :) That said Machines are capable of cutting and 
spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten to fifteen 
acres per day of any kind of grass, and do it as well as it is done 
with a scythe by the best of mowers. 

The price of the Mower, with two sets of knives and extras, is 
$110 cash, in Buffalo, delivered on board of boat or cars free of 
of charge. 

Office and Shop, corner of Chicago street and Hamburgh Canal, 
near the Eastern R. R. Depot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

HOWARD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors. 

The Mower is also manufactured by RUGGLES, NOURSE, MA- 
SON & CO., at Worcester, Mass., for the New England States; 

By SEYMOUR, MORGAN & CO., Brockport, N. Y., for Illinois, 
Towa and Michigan; 

By WARDER & BROKAW, Springfield, 0., for Ohio and Ken- 








tacky. 
J. RAPALJE & CO., Agents for Rochester and vicinity. 
April 1, 1854.—3t 





CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 
ICKOR’S Cider Mill and Press is considered now the best in 
use; simple in construction, portable (weighing but 275 lbs.,) 
and not liable to get out of order. Warranted to work well, and 
give satisfaction. The first premium of the American Institute 
aid Crystal Palace has been awarded to this machine. Drawing 
aid description will be sent by addressing the agents for the sale, 
in New York. Price of mill and press, $40. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
May, 1854.—4t 25 Cliff street, near Fulton, New York. 





CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE 
E will test our Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutter, patented Novem- 
ber 8th, 1853, for speed, ease and durability, against any 
other in the United States. J. JONES & A. LYLE. 
&3” For further information, address JONES & LYLE, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. February 1, 1854.—tf 





McCORMICK’S REAPING AND [MOWING MACHINE, 


I AM manufacturing 1500 Reaping and Mowing Machines for 
1854, and farmers who want Machines are requested to send in 
their orders early. .Last year I had not a supply, although I had 
1500 in the market. 

I offer my large experience (both in this country and in Europe) 
for the last fifteen years and more in this business, as the safest 
cuarantee the farmer can have in the purchase of a Machine of 
this kind, 

Deeming it useless to insert long alvertisements in the newspa- 
pers, I shall be pleased to furnish applicants with my printed Cir 
cular. 

Some important improvements have been made, while the Ma- 
chine will be found as simple and efficient as a Machine of the kind 
can be. The important points that will present themselves in these 
Machines, will be Perfect Simplicity, Ease of Repairing, Durability, 
und Adaptation to the Wauts of the Farmer as a Reaper and 
Mower. I shall continue the use of the Wrought-iron Beam, which 
will be found very important in mowing, because of the friction 
upon the gropnd, and liability to tear and wear a Wooden Beam, 
or any sheet-ilon lining that may be used uponit. Another very 
important advantage which I claim for my Combined Machine is 
that it can be readily changed so as to cut any desired height of 
stubble as a Reaper or Mower by simply removing three bolts, 
This principle will be found wanting in other machines, though 
valuable upon rough ground, or for mowing barley or lodged oats, 
timothy seed, clover seed, &., or where the ground may not be 
firm, and there be liability in the wheels to sink and the cutter to 
be brought in contact with the ground, sand, gravel, &c. With my 
Combined Machine the farmer has the advantage of a} Reelin 
mowing, which admits of a slow walk to the horses, and is eg- 
pecially valuable when the wind interferes with the successful ope- 
ration of the Machine. I have no fear of the result upon trial of 
the Machine with others; it has no superior as a Reaper or asa 
Mower. 

The public are now especially cautioned to beware of Skymovg 
& Morean’s “New York Reaver.” These men have been selling 
my Machines, though under anénjunction the second time since the 
re-issue of my Patent in April last, in adcition to a verdict of $20,000 
for past infringements, 

§ 2 Sundry other parties will soon be held to strict account for 
their infringements under this Patent, which makes them just as 
liable to be enjoined as Seymour & Morgan. 

The Machine will be warranted equal to any other, both asa 
Reaper and as a Mower; and it will be forwarded to any part of 
New York or Canada, if ordered of THOS. J. PATERSON, at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., who wants to sell it in some of the unoccupied 
C. H. McCORMICK. 








wheat districts. 


May 1, 1854.—tf 


ATKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER. 

4 OF these machines were used the last harvest in grass et 

grain, or both, with almost uniformly good success, in nine 
different States and Canada. 

TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 

including two at the Crystal Palace (silver and brenze medals), 
were awarded itat the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 800, 
which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also builda few. {(#” Early orders necessary to insures 
Reaper. 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 cash with order, note far $50, payable 
when Reaper works successfully, and another for $50, payable first 
December next, with interest; or $160 cash in advance. War- 
ranted to be a good Self-raking Reaper. 

= Agents, properly recommended, wanted threughout the 
country. Experienced Agents preferred. It is important this year 
to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars, with cuts, and giving impartially the diffi- 
culties as well as successes of the Reaper, mailed to pest-paid appli- 
cations. 1. 8. WRIGHT, 

March 1, 1854.—3t “Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, 7 





“MOWER AND REAPER. 


FORBUSH'S NEW IMPROVED COMBINED REAPER 
AND MOWER. 


HE above patent machine is now permanently established, and 
its entire success as a reaper and mower proved beyond all 
doubt. This machine will be warranted to be made in a workman- 
like manner, and of the best matefials, and is capable of cutting 
from ten to fifteen acres of grass or grain per day; and in all re- 
spects to do the work as well, and as easy for the horses, as any 
other machine in the country. 
Price of Combined Reaper and Mower, .-......-...-.-- $135 
e I ediciine wembuanaene Re 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
May, 1854.—3t 25 Cliff st., New York. 


KETCHUM'S MOWERS, 


ITH the new improvement. For sale by 
ONGETT & GRIFFING, 
May, 1854.—2t 








25 Cliff street, New York. 
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AYER’S PILLS. 


NEW and singularly successful remedy for the cure of all 

Bilious diseases—Costiveness, Indigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, 
Rieumatism, Fevers, Gout, Humors, Nervousness, Irritability, In- 
flammation, Headache, Pains in the Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, 
Female Complaints, &c., &c. Inceed, very few are the diseases in 
which a Purgative Medicine is not more or less requfred, and much 
sickness and suffering might be prevented, if a armless but effec- 
tual Cathartic were more freely used. No petson can feel well 
whitle a costive habit of body prevails; besides it soon generates 
serious and often fatal diseases, which might have been avoided by 
the timely and judicious use of a good purgative. This is alike 
true of Colds, Feverish symptoms, and Bilious derangements. 
They all tend to become or produce the deep seated and formidable 
distempers which Joad the hearses all over the land. Hence a re- 
liable family physic is of the first importance to the public health, 
and this Pill has been perfected with consummate skill to meet 
that demand. An extensive trial of its virtues by Physicians, Pro- 
fesvors, and Patients, has shown results surpassing any thing hith- 
ertv known of any medicine. Cures have been effected beyend be- 
lief, were they not substantiated by persons of sueh exalted posi- 
tion and character as to forbid the suspicion of untruth. 


Among the many eminent gentlemen who have testified in favor 
of these Pills, we may mention : 

Doct. A. A. Hayes, Analytical Chemist of Boston, and State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, whose high Professional character is en- 
dorsed by the— 

Hon. Epwarp Everett, Senator of the United States. 

Ronert C. Winturop, Ex-Speaker of the House of Represenfa- 
tives. 

AnsotT LAWRENCE, Minister Plen. to England. 

+Joun B. Fitzpatrick, Catholic Bishop of Boston; also, 

Dr. J. R. Cairtoy, Practical Chemist of New York City, en- 
dorsed by 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State. 

Ww. B. Astor, the richest man in America, 

S. Letanp & Co., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, and 
others, 

Did space permit, we could give many hundred certificates from 
all parts where the Pills have been used, but evidence even more 
convincing than the experience of eminent public men, is found in 
their effects upon trial. 

Thése Pills, the result of long investication and study, are offered 
to the public as the best and most complete which the present state 
of medical science can afford. They are compounded not of the 
drags themselves, but of the medicinal virtues only of Vegetable 
remedies extracted by chemical process in a state of purity, and 
combined together in such a manner as to insure the best results. 
This system of composition for medicines has been found in the 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills both, to produce a more efficient remedy 
than had hitherto been obtained by any process. The reason fs 
perfectly obvious. While by the old mode of composition, every 
medicine is burdened with more or less of acrimonious and injuii- 
ous qualities, by this each individual virtue only that is desired for 
the curative effect is present. All the inert and obnoxious quali- 
ties of each substance employed are Icft behind, the curative vir- 
tues only being retained. Hence it is self-evident the effects should 
prove, as they have proved, more purely remedial, and the Pills a 
surer, more sowerfal antidote to disease than any other medicine 
known to the world. 

As it is frequently expedient that my medicine should be taken 
under the counsel of an attending Physician, and as he could not 

roperly judge of a remedy without knowing its composition, I 

ve supplied the accurate Formule by which both my Pectoral 
and Pills are made, to the whole body of Practitioners in the Uni- 
ted States and British American Provinces. If, however, there 
should be any one who has not received them, they will be prompt- 
ly forwarded by mail to his request. 

Of all the Patent Medicines that are offered, how few would be 
taken if their composition was known! Their life consists in their 
mystery. I have no mysteries, 

The composition of my preparations is laid open to all men, and 
all who are competent to judge on the subject freely acknowledge 
their convictions of their intrinsic merits. The Cherry Pectoral 
was pronounced by scientific men to be a wonderful medicine be- 
fore its effects were known. Many eminent Physicians have de- 
clared the same thing of my Pills, and even more confidently, and 
are willing to certify that their anticipations were more than re- 


They operate by their powerful influence on the internal viscera 
to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action—remove 
the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of 
the body, restoring their irregular action to health, and by correet- 
———— er they exist, such deraagements as are the first origin 
of disease. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ©. AYER, PRACTICAL AND ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
{2 Price 25 cents per Box. Five Boxes for $1. 
Ee Sold by LANE & PANE, and W. PITKIN & SON, Roches- 
ter; DEMAREST & HOLMAN, Buffalo; and by all Druggists 
every where. May 1, 1854.—2t 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATOR! 
In successful use in 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 


Where it has extinguished 


Numerous Acctdental 
Fires, 


And saved from destruction 


i, A VAST AMOUNT OF PRO- 
PERTY 






IN BOTH COUNTRIES, 


Is now respectfally commend- 
ed to 


GENERAL PATRONAGE. 





The Agency is vested in 
A. K. AMSDES, 
NO. 30 STATE 8T., 


MWR 


iyi wi 


Rocursrer, N. Y. 


Orders for the Annihilators, thas addressed, will receive 
prompt attention. May 1, 1854.—1t 





HOME PROTECTION. 


TEMPEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 


Organized December 24, 1852—Chartered March 1, 1853. 
HOMES ONLY INSURED BY THIS COMPANY. 
No one Risk taken for more than $3000. 

Home Orrice, Meripian, N. Y. 


Many distinguished persons have insured their homes to the 
amount of $3000 each in this Company, among whom are Ex- 
President VAN BUREN, Kinderhook; Ex-Governor SEWARD, Au- 
burn; DANIEL S. DICKINSON, Ex U.S. Senator, Binghampton. 
To whom it may concern: AcrurN, May 16th, 1853. 

We are personally acquainted with many of the Officers and Di- 
rect ors ofthe Tempest Insurance Company, located at Meridia 
Cayuga county, N. Y. In our opinion they are among the m 
wealthy and substantial class of farmers in this county. 

J. N. STARIN, 
ELMORE P. ROSS, 
THOMAS Y. HOWE, Jr. 

The above gentlemen will be recognized as the Cashier of Cayuga 
County Bank, Auburn; Postmaster, Auburm; and Ex-Member of 
Congress, Auburn, Cayuga county, N. Y. 

February 1, 1854—ly 


VIRGINIA LAND FOR SALE. 
VALUABLE tract of land for sale in Richmond and West- 
moreland counties, Virginia, containing 2700 acres—well tim- 
bered with ship and stave timber, well watered, and with vast beds 
of rich shell marl, enough to lime many such estates. The tract 
is about three miles from navigation, in a healthy location, and in 
a good neighborhood, It can be bought for the low sum of $10 
peracre. The soil is good, and easily improved, with the means on 
it to put it in a high date of cultivation ; about 1500 acres cleared ; 
buildings small. It will make six or eight farms. I will makes 
deduction if sold without division. My address is 45 Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. Persons wishing to purchase will call on or a 











alized by their effects upon trial. 


me, and I i ger any furtber information. H. BEST. 
March 1, 1854.—4t 
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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! FIFTY CENTS A VOLUME! 
SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS !! 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, 


An ILtusTRaTED RecoRD OF AGRICULTURE, MecHaNIcs, SCIENCE, 
AND Uservl KNOWLEDGE. 
VERY number contains 32 large pages of letter-press, beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper, ond PROF ‘USELY ILLUS- 
TRATED with ENGRAVINGS, forming at the end of each year 
TWO SPLENDID VOLUMES, comprising four hundred pages, and 
illustrated with about FIVE HUNDRED ELEGANT ENGRA- 
VINGS, the entire cost being only ONE DOLLAR. 

The Peori®’s JouRNAL was commenced in November, 1853, and 
has already attained a large circulation. The November number 
contained 40 engravings, the December number 72 engravings, the 
January number 47 engravings, and the February issue has 61 en- 

vings, making in ail 220 illustrations, although only four num- 
— have been published. These relate to Science, Art, Mechanics, 
Agriculture, and Useful Knowledge, in accordance with the general 
plan of the work. No publication of the kind has ever been pro- 
duced with such magnificence or at so cheap a price. It is admired 
and takea by every one who sees it. 

TerMs.—To Subscribers—One Dollar a Year, or Fifty Cents for 
Six Months. Subscriptions may be sent by mai if in coin, post office 
stams, or bills, at the risk of the publisher. The name of the 
Post O:tiec, County, and State, where the paper is desired to be sent, 
should be plainly written. Address, postage paid, 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
No. 86 Nassau Street, New York City, 
Editor of the People’s Journal. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO POST MASTERS AND AGENTS. 

Single copies 12}, cents. Specimens sent on receipt of four 
postage stamys. 

March 1, 1854.—4t 

FOR SALE, OR TO LET FOR THE SEASON, 
MORGAN STALLION, four years o!d. Inquire of 
A. H. ROBINSON, 
May 1, 1854.—1t* Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

















Our ILLustrateD JOuRNALS.—FowLers and WeLLs, 
308 Broadway, New York, Publish the following Periodicals. They 
have a circulation of One Hundred Thousand Copies. 

These Popular and Professional Serials afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for bringing before the Public with Pictorial Mlustrations all 
subjects of interest, Physiological, Educational, Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Commercial. 

Tue WaTteR-CURF JOURNAL AND HERALD OF ReFormay 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice, to Physiology 
and Anatomy, with Illustrative Engravings, to Dietetics, Exercise, 


| Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which govern 


Life and Health. Published monthly, in convenient form for bind- 
ing, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 

“Every man, woman and child who loves health; who desires 
happiness, its direct result; who wants to ‘live while he does live, 
‘ live till he dies,’ and really live, instead of being a meve walking 
corpse, should become at once a reader of this Jour nal, and prac- 
tice its precepts.”—[Fountain Journal. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. A Reposi- 
tory of Science, Literature, and General Intelligence ; Devoted to 
Phrenology, Physiology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Me- 
chanism, Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the Arts and 
Sciences, and to all those Progressive Measures which are caleu- 
lated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind, Illustrated with 
numerous portraits and other engravings. A beautiful Quarto, 
suitable for binding. Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year in 
advance. 

«4 Journal containing such a miss of interesting matter, devoted 
to the highest happiness and interests of man, written in the clear 
and lively style of its practiced editora; and afforded at the ‘ ridicu- 
lously low price’ of one dollar a year, must succeed in running up 
its present large circulation (50,000 copies!) to a much higher 
figure.”"—[New York Tribune. 

Now is the time to subscribe. SAMPLE Numeers sent gratia 
AGENTS’ Wanted. Inclose the amount, and direct as follews : 
FoOwLers AND WELLS, 

308 eines New York. 


May 1, 1854.— 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
LEE, MANN & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Are the Publishers of one of the Largest and Cheapest Newspaper 
in the country. 


THE WEEKLY AMERICAN 


Is a paper of large size, containing 36 columns. It contains the 
Latest News - 4 to the day of publication, Important Public Intel- 
ligence, a well-selected “Miscellany and General Reading page, 
Grain, Cattle, Wool and Iron Markets to the latest dates from Bos- 
ton, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Troy, Baltimore and 
Rochester. 

This paper is published every Thursday, for ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. It is the best and cheap- 
est paper for farmers and others in this and the Western States.¥ 5 

They also publish 
THE TRI-WEEKLY AMERICAN 
Price $4 per annum, and 
THE DAILY AMERICAN, 
Price $6 per annum, to mail subscribers. 

LEE, MANN & CO. have in operation SIX STEAM AND THREE 
H AND’ PRESSES, by means of which they can give all orders for 
BOOK OR JOB WORK IMMEDIATE DISPATC u, while their large 
assortment of TYPES, BORDERS and ORNAMENTS, enables 
them to execute orders in the BEST STYLE. Railroad Companies, 
Banks, insurance Offices, Manufacturing Establishments, Forward- 
ers, Shippers, Merchants and Lawyers, can have their work done 
with PUNCTUALITY and ELEGANCE, and their Books ruled and 
bound in any desired patterns and in the best manner. 

Address LEE, MANN & CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Office on Buffalo street, opposite the Arcade. 
May 1, 1854.-tf 





EARLY EXCELSIOR POTATOES. 
HIS is a new and very superior sort. They are as early as the 
June potato, grow above the average size, are mealy salialater 
ble, and have kept better than any other variety planted in this 


vicinity. The rot has never been known among them. 
R. L. ALLEN, 
April 1, 1854.— 189 and 191 Water street, New York. 
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